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Next Month— 


# “Trends in Administra- 
tion and Instruction” will 
receive emphasis through 
an editorial, “Making Su- 
pervision Democratic,” by 
Paul Misner, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Glencoe, 
Illinois; an article by S. A. 
Courtis, University of 
Michigan, on “Changes in 
Administration and Super- 
vision Which Make for 
More Democracy in the 
Classroom,”” and a sympo- 
sium, “When is Adminis- 
tration Effective,” to which 
Frederick Bair, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Bronx- 
ville, Pauline Orear, Ele- 
mentary Supervisor, Kansas 
City, Missouri, and Helen 
Heffernan, State Depart- 
rnent of Education, Cali- 
fornia, have contributed. 


® Robert Lane, Assistant 
Superintendent of the Los 
Angeles City Schools, tells 
how they have organized 
their primary schoo! ; Kath- 
eryne Whittemore, “Map- 
Reading Readiness’’ and 
May Hill Arbuthnot, 
“What! Reading Aloud!” 
—The Editors. 
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Out of the chaotic strife 
Nature has given you life. 

I only open your eyes 

So that you may know and see 
Where the world of beauty lies. 


Moon-Kwan 
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Editorial Comment 


What Is Democracy? 


Democracy is at once a faith, a hope, and a pro- 
gram. As originally conceived, democracy was a matter of government, a 
faith that men in the aggregate could be trusted to govern themselves, 
and only a short time ago this governmental faith seemed about to con- 
quer the world. Now matters are different. Many there are in various 
countries who assert that men cannot be so trusted. These have given 
up faith in democracy. 

But still there are many, very many in many countries, who yet stand 
ready to stake their future on making democracy true. These go on further 
to say that government is not enough. Democracy must mean besides that 
both man and men, humanity and the many human individuals, have 
potentialities which constitute the most fundamental objective of human 
endeavor—each of all men so to count as one. The plain facts, how- 
ever, compel us to admit that no man has yet seen the realization of 
human potentialities—of some, yes; of all, no. These realizations of nec- 
essity belong to the future, possibly to an ever-receding future. The 
will, however, at once to believe in such potentialities and to stake our 
lives on realizing them—this is, in truth, a faith—-a daring and a noble 
faith. We who accept it pledge therein all we hold sacred to make this 
faith come true. 





Forrunatecy, this democracy is not an unsup- 
ported faith. It is a hope, in fact, a grounded hope. Where democracy 
has seemingly failed, there it has had no adequate trial. On the other 
hand, its greatest successes have been where it has been tried longest. 
To build a culture adequate to maintain democracy requires a long time 
and favoring conditions. These neither Germany nor Italy nor Russia 
had known. No autocracy, however, whether of one man or a few, has 
ever succeeded in finding a method to transmit itself in strength. Un- 
limited power to rule over others becomes at length selfish and reckless. 
It then fails. So past history has it. So the future promises. 

Present dictatorships depend on holding the people in subjection to 
dictated ideas and beliefs, excluding all contrary ideas from abroad. But 
intercommunication is impossible to prevent altogether. For one thing, 
the knowledge and science necessary to run the modern world will find 
a way for repressed humanity to know across the borders what others 
know, and so at length to think what others think. We who believe in 
democracy have real grounds for hoping and believing that in the long 
run only democracy can survive. 

But democracy can hope to survive only as it bases itself on an ade- 
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quate program. It must be true to itself. We profess to believe in the 
sacredness of human personality; we must then devise procedures and 
institutions that do in fact respect and realize this personality. The 
whole culture must consistently so act. At the present time industry 
exactly denies this. Men trade on the theory of downing each other 
and factories are run primarily to produce goods even at the expense 
of personality. Democracy must remake such an industry or itself decay. 


As FOR the schools, we in them must find ways of 
enthroning democracy in all their works. As it is, schoolroom and school 
system are but too often benevolent autocracies. A line-and-staff admini- 
stration, borrowed from the army, seeks to turn out a mass production 
of learning, essentially on a factory basis. We cannot in such ways ex- 
pect to teach democracy. Only as it is lived can it be learned. Specifically, 
every school procedure must embody democracy, and all concerned 
with any decision should share, actually, in the making of it. On this 
basis alone should teachers work and pupils study. 

From these various considerations we conclude that democracy is a 
faith not yet thoroughly accepted, a hope as yet only partially justified, 
and a program that largely remains to be made. What is thus lacking 
exactly defines our duty —Walliam H. Kilpatrick. 


Cr” x ™D 
Trends in Curriculum Development 


A stupy of the trends in curriculum development dis- 
cussed in this issue gives considerable encouragement. We have found 
that simply adding subjects to the curriculum does not provide for the 
growth we know is desirable. We no longer analyze units of work in 
terms of subject matter learnings. We know that there can be no hard 
and fast rule about when Japan should be studied, or that a home unit 
always belongs in first grade and Indians in the second. Surely there is 
much in the present Oriental scene to interest us today and it doesn’t 
matter a whit whether we were first introduced to the Japanese at six 
or eight. 

Rather, our questions now evolve about the social, economic, and 
aesthetic concepts children need to develop in order to become more 
democratic citizens in a growing democracy. When shall the tools of 
learning be introduced so that they may contribute to the child’s best 
growth and development? What experiences can we provide which will 
contribute to better understandings? 


A\ curricuLuo that really functions is one which de- 
velops appreciations, attitudes, habits, abilities, ideals and skills which 
will be of use in the present and future living and brings about changes 
for the better in both the individual and the society in which he lives. 
Our continuing job is to find out what is “the better.” —F.M.M. 
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Trends in the Early 


Elementary Curriculum 


HENRY HARAP 


A SURPRISINGLY voluminous output 
of activity curricula dealing with learning in 
the early elementary grades has been accumu- 
lating over a period of thirty years. An analy- 
sis of the literature reveals several outstand- 
ing tendesicies most of which were dis- 
cernible in the earlier works. The more 
recent books show a ripening understanding 
of child development, a more confident grasp 
of learning procedure, and a clearer concep- 
tion of social purpose. 


TENDENCY TOWARD LEARNING FUNDA- 
MENTALS IN MEANINGFUL SITUATIONS 


There is a general tendency to learn the 
basic tools as they are used—not before they 
are used. In reading, writing, spelling, and 
number, it is common to avoid teaching the 
technical elements in isolation. There is a 
constant striving to learn the basic essentials 
in meaningful and life-like situations. 

Writing is an outgrowth of oral language. 
The teacher at first acts as scribe, taking down 
the individual child’s oral speech or group 
composition, which becomes copy. Manu- 
script writing is used in order to eliminate 
the excessive tension and difficulty of com- 
plex cursive letter and word forms. Spelling 
is learned in the process of writing—not 
separately. The children learn the words 
which they actually use. Reading is learned 
first as a natural out-growth of the activities 
of the children and later in the enjoyment 
of the story. In arithmetic there is a tendency 
to teach number through its uses, and a de- 
cline in the learning of formal arithmetic 
in the earlier grades. While supplementary 
practice exercises are used, there is a growing 
feeling that no extraneous drill is necessary, 


Mr. Harap, Associate Director of Division of 
Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, discusses seven 
trends in the early elementary curriculum. He 
says that the early elementary grade curricu- 
lum has progressed farther than any other 
educational level. We may well ask the ques- 
tion, “Where do we go from here?” 








provided that individual deficiencies are thor- 
oughly corrected. 


PLANFUL SELECTION OF UNITS OF WORK 


There appears to be more careful planning 
of the broad outline of the curriculum yield- 
ing a more discriminating choice of learning 
activities. Several of the more recent compre- 
hensive curriculum programs have charted 
the life of the child, showing the most signifi- 
cant areas of experience such as home life, 
economic life, community life, the natural en- 
vironment, and recreations. 

One of the earliest activity curricula which 
recognized this need was the Decroly School. 
The curriculum was a highly flexible made- 
in-the-classroom procedure within the frame- 
work of the fundamental activities related to 
food, shelter, clothing, work, and protection. 
The University School at Ohio State Univer- 
sity evaluates its educational experiences in 
terms of the degree to which they contribute 
to the several enumerated ‘‘functions of liv- 
ing.”” These include purchasing of goods, 
recreation, health, and so on. Two other ex- 
amples of outlines of child life as a guide 
in building a balanced curriculum are found 
in the Curriculum Records of the Children’s 
School of the National College of Education 
and in the Virginia State Course of Study. 
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The broad outline of the curriculum is 
presented as a suggestion; it is flexible and 
subject to modification. There is no intent 
to interfere with the day-by-day planning 
which is done by teacher and pupils in the 
classroom. The particular units of work, their 
direction and scope, are definitely left to 
group planning in the classroom. The units 
finally selected depend upon the interests, 
abilities, environment, and resources of each 
group of children. 


EMPHASIS ON THE REAL ENVIRONMENT 

An analysis of the activities included in 
forward-looking early elementary curricula 
shows clearly a trend toward socially real 
situations. The curriculum is being organized 
around the major activities of child life. 

The most common units found in sixty 
activity curricula were the farm, the home, 
transportation, the city, the post office, milk, 
the public library, clothing, food, birds, air- 
planes, and pets. In the remote environment, 
Indian life, China, Holland and Japan are the 
only ones which begin to compare in fre- 
quency with the above units. 

The study of school, home, and community 
comes before far-away times and places. In 
the California State Activity Program the re- 
mote in time and space is not introduced until 
late in the third grade. In the earlier grades 
the activities grow out of the children’s ex- 
periences with their immediate environment 
of home, community, and outdoor world. 
The preliminary report on curriculum trends 
of the Association for Childhood Education 
recommends that second-hand experiences 
such as Eskimo Life or Indian Life be post- 
poned until late in the primary grades.’ 

Most of the analyses of child life stress the 
child’s contact with his natural and physical 
environment. This arises from the emphasis 
upon the near and the real and also upon the 
native interests of children. The natural en- 

1 Curriculum Trends—A Preliminary Report and a Chal- 


lenge. By Laura Zirbes. Washington, D.C.: The Association 
for Childhood Education, 1935. Thirty-five cents. 
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vironment is one of the most common start- 
ing points for units of work in the early 
elementary grades. The first-hand study of 
animal life is being brought to the classroom 
and school yard. Flowers and trees are ex- 
perienced in their natural setting. The 
simple mechanical appliances and physical 
phenomena are observed and studied. There 
is evidence of extra emphasis upon first-hand 
contacts with commerce, industry, and gov- 
ernmental agencies as they are found in the 
community and understood by the child. 


TENDENCY TO CREATE A LIFE-LIKE SETTING 
FOR LEARNING 

With the acceptance of good living as the 
aim of education, the work of the school is 
tending to include the whole range of human 
activities that characterize associated living. 
Thus, learning involves observing, planning, 
manipulating, experimenting, constructing, 
measuring, decorating, as well as the con- 
ventional verbal activities. The child ex- 
presses himself through all of the senses and 
derives satisfaction from movement, play, 
inquiry, and companionship. 

The child is given many outlets for self- 
expression. The experiences of life are re- 
produced in the classroom in so far as is 
possible. Verbal activities which are not use- 
ful in life are being eliminated as fast as we 
know how to replace them by functional ac- 
tivities. School enterprises are conducted as 
group projects to which each child is ex- 
pected to contribute his part. The pupil is 
never made to lose sight of the accepted pur- 
pose of the whole group. The atmosphere is 
one of natural inquiry and informality. 


TENDENCY TO EMPHASIZE DEMOCRATIC 
LIVING 
Recent events have caused educational 
planners to stress the development of social 
understanding. The social studies more than 
any other field furnishes the situations for 
the development of units of work. Home life 
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Courtesy Tennessee 


Learning fundamentals in a meaningful situation. Ten- and eleven-year-olds preparing 
for a dramatization of the history of transportation. 
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Courtesy Tennessee Valley Authority 


A life-like setting for learning. These five-year-olds are observing various specimens of water life. 
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and school life are studied in the first grade. 
Practically no formal history and geography 
are taught in grades I to III. 

The most common theme in the second 
grade is community life, although one finds 
a scattering of courses in which the prin- 
cipal topic is Indian life, primitive life, food, 
clothing, and shelter. In the third grade no 
distinct trend is observable. The most com- 
mon themes are foreign lands, city or com- 
munity life, Indian life, primitive life, colo- 
nial life, our state, and early explorations. 

As indicated earlier in this discussion, 
there is a tendency to organize the work of 
all the twelve grades around areas of demo- 
cratic living. The early grades are devoted 
to the building of the foundations for an 
understanding of democracy. The child is 
introduced to associated living through the 
home, the school, and the community. He 
becomes familiar with democratic behavior 
through participation in group planning and 
through many opportunities to choose, judge, 
and evaluate. Grade by grade he moves pro- 
gressively toward the building of a demo- 
cratic way of living which is the culmination 
of the program of general education. 


TENDENCY TOWARD FLEXIBILITY IN DAILY 
PLANNING AND IN GROUPING 


The organization of the program into 
units means that a large part of each day is 
devoted to informal learning. Since much 
of the development of the major unit of 
work is unforeseen, the schedule is flexible 
and may be altered from day to day. Sched- 
ules are adjusted to allow time for excur- 
sions, informal assemblies, and other occa- 
sional activities. A longer daily period is 
devoted to the major unit of work. Usually 
a long period is also set aside for creative 
activities. Sometimes the time is spent on 
a phase of the major unit; sometimes on 
group enterprises like dramatics, and on the 
development of an individual interest. 

The primary consideration in the forma- 
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tion of learning groups is social adjustment. 
Each child is assigned to the class in which 
he will adapt himself most satisfactorily to 
his fellows. The basis for grouping pupils is 
not intellectual. Adjustment to individual 
interests is accomplished through abundant 
opportunity to choose among varied activi- 
ties. Individual difficulties are corrected at a 
special time set aside for this purpose. 


TENDENCY TOWARD INTEGRATION 


The integration of learning is most com- 
monly found in the early elementary grades. 
Each learning unit is a complete experience 
based upon a phase of child life. Content 
from all subjects is drawn upon as it is need- 
ed by the children in pursuing the goals 
which they understand and accept. 

Many courses of study are truly integrated 
although they are nominally classified under 
subject names. This is particularly true of 
the social studies courses in the primary and 
early elementary grades. For example, The 
Kansas City Course of Study in Social Stud- 
ies for the Primary Grades includes a series 
of units based upon complete and meaning- 
ful situations in the life of the child. The 
unit on milk is typical. The children visit a 
dairy; in the classroom, they build a counter 
and sell dairy products, calculating costs and 
profits. They churn butter and sing as they 
work. They make signs, billboards, and ad- 
vertisements. Abundant evidence is already 
available of the satisfactory incidental learn- 
ing of the fundamental tools in a curriculum 
which consists in part or in whole of activi- 
ties, that are partially or wholly integrated. 


CONCLUSION 


There is a tendency to build the curriculum 
around the interests and needs of children, 
drawing information from all the subjects. 
Writing, reading, spelling, and number are 
being learned as they are used—not in iso- 
lation before they are used. 

There is evidence of a more discriminating 
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Courtesy Tennessee Valley Authority 


Giving and taking in the exchange of ideas. Becoming familiar with democratic behavior through 
Participation in group planning. 


choice of units of work with due regard to 
all phases of child life. There appears to be 
more careful planning of the broad outline 
of the curriculum. The study of primitive 
life, far-away times and far-away places, al- 
though commonly found, is giving way to 
the study of economic activities, home life, 
the community, natural environment, trans- 
portation, and communication. 

Recent events have caused educational 
planners to stress the development of social 
understanding. The social studies more than 
any other field furnish the situations for the 
development of units of work. Most of the 
analyses of child life stress the child’s con- 
tact with his natural and physical environ- 
ment. There is a tendency to make the com- 


munity a laboratory for learning. 

There is evidence of extra emphasis upon 
first-hand contacts with commerce, industry, 
and governmental agencies as they are found 
in the community and as they are understood 
by the child. There is a trend toward flexi- 
bility in daily planning. The organization 
of the program into units means that a large 
part of each day is devoted to informal learn- 
ing. The primary consideration in the forma- 
tion of learning groups is social adjustment. 

A review of the tendencies enumerated 
here reveals that they are an outgrowth of 
an increasing respect for the worth of the 
child and of a more sincere attempt to put 
into practice a concept of education to which 
we have paid lip service for three decades, 














Toward a More Democratic Citizenship 


JAMES S. TIPPETT 


"Twenty-Five years ago the curriculum 
appeared to have become fixed in its general 
aspects. Courses of study were in reasonable 
agreement as to the quantity of history or 
geography or poetry or language which 
should be taught to all the children. The 
chief emphasis at that time was being placed 
by educators upon how to make the content 
of the courses stick by the pupils. 

The trend toward a better methodology 
for mastery of a proposed amount of content 
still persists, but decreasingly. For young 
children concern is not now with how much 
content is mastered but with the growth of 
the child as he comes into contact with edu- 
cative situations. 


TRENDS IN CURRICULUM MAKING 


Three distinct movements are affecting the 
newer curriculum for young children. All 
agree that pupils should be active about their 
learning if it is to be effective. All agree that 
the schoolroom should be a workshop in 
which the pupils have freedom to go about 
their tasks with vigor and understanding. 
All agree in insisting that working situations 
as well as materials for carrying work for- 
ward are essential. The three movements 
differ in their emphasis upon the nature of 
the educative situations which should be 
prepared or encouraged. 

The individual child and his growth based 
upon his interests: One group of educators 
says that the interests of children alone need 
control what is done. The work in the class- 
room may well be made up of a series of in- 
dividual small projects. The interests of 
pupils will control almost totally, except that 
direction will be given to see that pupils do 
grow and that the classroom does not become 
disorganized with bad work habits as an ac- 
companiment. The emphasis is almost wholly 


, Three movements are affecting the develop- 
ment of today’s curriculum for the young 
child, according to Mr. Tippett, Curriculum 
Adviser for the Parker School District, Green- 
ville, S.C., and author of “Schools for a 
Growing Democracy.” He shows how these 
movements are affecting curriculum develop- 
ment, points out which one he considers most 
in line with a philosophy of education which 
has democratic citizenship as its goal, and 
names three important principles—the corner 








\ stones of curriculum building. 


upon the individual child and his personal 
growth. Case studies of the growth of indi- 
viduals are greatly in evidence. A constant 
interchange of notes and suggestions is 
sought between the home and the school. 
Small concern is shown for the community, 
except as it affects the child. His effect upon 
the community is of secondary concern. 
The individual child and his growth based 
upon social situations: A second group of 
educators is concerned with the child and 
his growth but they emphasize that his 
growth should take place in social situations 
to which he contributes and which in turn 
contribute to him. This is the group which 
has been responsible for the development of 
units of*work, or centers of interest, which 
are based upon child interest, call for the 
use of many kinds of activity, use the environ- 
ment, help meet the demands of society, 
stimulate the use of the skills, provide for in- 
dividual differences in native capacities and 
in tastes, and emphasize participation in 
democratic practices such as cooperating, 
sharing in responsibilities, adjusting to 
changing situations, and self-finding. This 
group is aware of the individual child always 
but it feels that he grows best if his indi- 
vidual interests are merged into group inter- 
ests upon many occasions and if a constant 
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effort is made to bring him into contact with 
the aspects of community life which can be 
meaningful to him. 

The individual child and his growth based 
on acurriculum more socially functional: The 
third important movement looks forward to 
making the curriculum for young children 
more socially functional. Units of work, or 
centers of interest, or units of work growing 
out of centers of interest which are deter- 
mined beforehand for each school grade, be- 
come the core of the curriculum. This group 
of educators would have as a guiding aim 
the social value of any piece of work which 
was carried on. Social values would be de- 
termined in advance in the light of a par- 
ticular political philosophy—which is desig- 
nated at present as democratic—and all ac- 
tivities of the schools would be forced as 
skillfully as possible into that mould. Many 
of the state-wide programs of curriculum re- 
vision show this trend in its most significant 
aspects. Social values come first, not the child 
and his normal growth. Social patterning is 
basic to the program. 


OTHER TRENDS 


Other trends that have a bearing upon the 
curriculum are for a delay of reading until 
age seven or later, for an upward shove to 
the mastery of all skills such as letter writ- 
ing, spelling, number combinations, and 
handwriting, and for greater emphasis upon 
the introduction of science and of many ave- 
nues for creative expression as soon as pos- 
sible. These trends have small importance 
in any consideration of a curriculum which 
leads toward a more democratic citizenship, 
however significant they may be in making 
the life of the child more satisfactory and 
effective on his level of growth. 

Many schoolrooms still show evidence of 
no move away from the teaching of specific 
skills and information. The daily schedule is 
made up of piecemeal bits and formalized 
procedure is rampant. The atmosphere in the 


classroom is unstimulating and dreary. Desks 
are immovable and blackboards are dominat- 
ing. In such classrooms no movement in the 
direction of any social program except one of 
regimented procedure can be found. 

In an increasingly large number of class- 
rooms, however, significant changes have 
come about. The significance is with respect 
to a more democratic form of living in the 
school and hopefully at least in the home 
and the community. Specific skills and in- 
formation are mastered in those classrooms, 
but in connection with the needs of the learn- 
ers. Daily schedules are made up of larger 
working periods and are less inflexible than 
formerly. A much more informal way of 
conducting the work of the classroom has 
come to the teachers and is reflected among 
the pupils. 

The classrooms have been provided with 
movable furniture, tools and work places, 
materials of infinite variety and usableness, 
and books of all kinds and descriptions. The 
classrooms are pleasant, childlike, and beau- 
tiful. Bulletin boards for the exhibition of 
children’s work, for clippings, and for count- 
less other purposes have taken the place of 
the usual expanse of blackboard. The move- 
ment in those classrooms is toward demo- 
cratic citizenship and no amount of concern 
with methodology for mastery or with specific 
content can interfere wholly with its progres- 
sion into democratic living. 


WHICH MOVEMENT WILL MAKE FOR 
More DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


An examination, however, of the three dis- 
tinct movements which are affecting material- 
ly the curriculum for the early school years 
shows some matters for deep concern. Which 
of the three movements is most in line with 
a philosophy of democratic living? Each per- 
son will have to come to a decision for him- 
self. I choose the second of the three, perhaps 
because I have worked most closely with 
those who have put it effectively into opera- 
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tion. It is the movement to develop units of 
work, or centers of interest in which the use 
of essential skills is plainly evident, which 
help meet the demands of a democratic so- 
ciety, which are rich in content, and which 
draw the whole child into their meaningful 
progression. It seems less likely to make in- 
dividualists, almost lacking in concern for 
the social order as it is represented by the 
school group, which can easily be true of the 
first movement. It lacks a hampering quality 
which is imposed by the third movement of 
concern with the social function. It calls for 
more of the child and his interest than the 
third and less than the first. The first of the 
movements often ends in selfish absorption 
in individual matters. The third imposes from 
without and too early for young children a 
social pattern that could well be undemo- 
cratic just because it is imposed. The second 
movement concerns itself with the individual 
and his growth and it also has the commu- 
nity with individuals and their place in it suf- 
ficiently in mind to give children in the early 
years of school some experience with social 
living. 

Further consideration need not be given to 
that view of the curriculum which is absorbed 
in mastery only of skills and content. It is 
not a trend in any sense of the word but a 
point of departure. A democracy which has 
inherited such a conception of the curriculum 
or which has allowed such a conception to 
develop as its scheme for education must get 
away from it. The three movements are faced 
away from static contentment with mere 
learning unrelated to doing. The one which 
seeks to develop the individual without due 
regard for society is not wholesome. Too 
much individualism is not truly representa- 
tive of a democracy. The one which leans 
toward too early an introduction of social 
function into child experience is dangerous. 
All situations in which children work and 
live together have social meaning, but if the 
meaning is forced to the front too early or 
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if the meanings are those which adults feel 
must be forced, then another impasse arises, 
The curriculum becomes fixed and dogmatic, 
It errs on the side of neglect for the growing 
child and his interests and possibilities. 


PRINCIPLES TO BE CONSIDERED 


Working together: To learn how to work 
together seems to me to be the first prin- 
ciple which must be imbedded for the new 
curriculum and which must have many oc- 
casions for practice as the curriculum en- 
velops the child. Cooperation means the op- 
portunity to make plans, and to make those 
plans in the light of the opinion and desire 
of others. 

Units of work which are based upon the 
real interests of children offer many oppor- 
tunities for working together in natural situ- 
ations. What shall we do? Why shall we do 
it? How shall we do it? Those are constantly 
recurring questions. Note that the individual 
has immersed himself in “‘we.’’ Note further 
that the real interests of children and natural- 
ly their understanding of the situation has 
taken the place of adult conceptions of what 
should interest them and of what meanings 
should inhere in the situations which arise. 
Direction of cooperative effort is essential 
but not to the point above which the work- 
ers can understand its significance, or for 
which they feel a need. 

There is clear distinction between the three 
above-mentioned trends in curriculum mak- 
ing for young children in this matter of co- 
operation. One neglects it too much. One 
forces it into unnatural channels. One, like 
the middle-sized bear, is just right. At least, 
the one which stands at the middle seems to 
trend most directly and most surely toward 
democratic citizenship. 

Sharing responsibility: To learn how to 
share in accepting responsibility and to as- 
sume an adequate and proper amount of the 
responsibilities which a democratic state (or 
a democratic classroom, which is the nearest 
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approach the young child can make to a 
state) presents is another cardinal principle 
for the building of a curriculum. If the cur- 
riculum builder concerns himself too much 
with the individual, the responsibilities 
which can be assumed must necessarily be 
tinged with selfish interest. Whether the 
units of work had preeminently the social 
function as their guiding star or not would 
make little difference as to the number or 
kind of responsibilities which could be as- 
sumed by pupils. Both the second and third 
trends would meet the requirements for this 
demand of a democracy. The third might be 
accused of insisting too soon upon responsi- 
bilities which ‘‘should’” be assumed. This 
could easily be the case when children are 
supposed to accept responsibility for doing 
something about social conditions far out of 
their realm of experience or understanding. 
A young child could do nothing about im- 
proving the quality of the milk supply in his 
community just as he could do nothing about 
a political situation. The second of the trends 
toward curriculum making would know that. 
The third might forget it because of the en- 
thusiasm of its guides for a society which was 
planned too far in advance. 

Growing and developing: Democracy de- 
mands that the individuals who compose it 
should be helped to find themselves as surely 
as possible and that each individual's abilities 
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be turned not only to his own advancement 
but to the advancement of the social order. 
Here plainly is disagreement among the 
formers of new trends in the education of 
young children. In one case the individual 
expresses himself. What is good for him be- 
comes the chief aim. It is, of course, not quite 
fair to feel that any individual in a school- 
room can live to himself. That can be too 
much true, however, in a curriculum built 
upon individual interests. Initiative is too 
easily directed into wholly selfish channels. 
In a curriculum which has even the most en- 
lightened adult planning back of it, an indi- 
vidual and his possibilities are too easily lost 
sight of. His initiative is too often directed 
and it becomes warped or crushed into one 
mould. This is not as likely to be true if the 
curriculum more surely follows his desires as 
they become colored by those of his fellows. 


To work together, to share properly in 
assuming responsibility, and to grow at a 
maximum in all possible directions consistent 
with the good of others seem to me sufh- 
ciently clear and inclusive demands of a 
society which is moving in democratic ways 
to furnish accurate guides for those who are 
making the educative set-up for young chil- 
dren. That trend which makes for their full- 
est and most democratic expression should be 
followed. 
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¥ Is sometimes said that we should enable young people to feel that 
democracy is a great cause, just as, under different régimes, commun- 
ism or national socialism are preached as causes. I am not sure that 
this is true. If, as we hope, democracy proves to be the sanest means of 
government, there should be no need to flag wag about it. There is surely 
something neurotic about the man who can live vividly only within ear- 
shot of a clarion call. If democracy is the state to which, in spite of 
animadversions, human history is tending, it should surely be a state im 
which—not for which—we can live vividly, for the ends of life should 
not be pettier than life itself —From ‘The Outlook Tower,” The New 
Era, May, 1937. 











Bringing Children and Books Together 


JOSEPHINE DILLON 


I N THE commercial world, there is a time- 
honored tradition that the best combination 
for a firm is a team consisting of one partner 
who can go out and bring in the business, 
and another whose special talent lies in han- 
dling the goods. A somewhat similar rela- 
tionship exists between teacher and librarian 
when they combine to bring children and 
books together. The teacher is often the most 
potent single influence in creating and stimu- 
lating interests among the children, and the 
librarian, by her training and practice, is in 
a position to find what particular books will 
help to satisfy those interests. Potential cus- 
tomers of good reading are likely to be dis- 
covered through the activities of the school- 
room; they may become actual and permanent 
readers if the library can furnish them the 
right books at the right time. 


How COOPERATION CAN BE DEVELOPED 


The ways in which this team work may 
be practiced are legion and are capable of 
endless modifications. A fourth grade 
teacher, about to take up the study of Den- 
mark, came into the library to see whether 
there was any phase of the subject with a 
really childish appeal, and decided to center 
the work about Hans Christian Andersen. 
After the children read many of his stories, 
they chose ‘“The Snow Queen” to make into 
a moving g-picture strip. 

In the course of the careful study of author 
and background that was needed in order to 
draw the pictures, it became evident that the 
children thought that all authors were dead, 
so teacher and librarian immediately con- 
ferred again as to how to use this new open- 
ing as an introduction to further reading. 
St. Patrick’s Day was at hand just then, 
which brought to mind Padraic Colum. 
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) 
f “Frequent conferences between librarian and 
teacher is the one constant factor most im- 


portant in bringing children and books to- 
gether,” says Miss Dillon, School Librarian 
in the Mount Auburn Training School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. She gives some excellent sug- 
gestions as to how teacher and librarian can 
work cooperatively, points out the importance 
of each knowing something of the other's 
| field, and stresses the need for creating an 
( atmosphere which invites reading. 


When some of his Irish poems and stories 
were read to the children, they asked for 
more, and in the questioning about the au- 
thor, they learned that he is still living. 

At once they wished to write to him. A 
committee came to the library to ask where 
his address could be found, whereupon they 
were introduced to Who’s Who in America, 
and carried news of its possibilities back to 
the rest of the pupils. Later, when The Junior 
Book of Authors was added to the library 
collection, it had a group of patrons ready 
and waiting, who discovered in it clues to 
still other reading treasures. 

History teachers in our school often find 
that historical fiction is one of the most nat- 
ural introductions to factual study. When 
the librarian is notified in advance of a new 
subject, a list of fiction titles, together with 
brightly colored book-jackets, can usually be 
furnished for posting in the schoolroom. The 
demand for this unrequired reading some- 
times becomes pressing to a degree embar- 
rassing for the library. When the Dutch are 
about to settle New Amsterdam again, the 
staff begins to hunt feverishly for more 








copies of Katrina Van Ost and Rip Van 
Winkle, while in English history such stories 
as King Richard’s Land and Cedric the For- 
ester pave the way for understanding some 
of the vexing questions of feudal relation- 
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ships. Never is the fictional treatment sub- 
stituted for the historical, but its dramatic 
appeal sends the children hot-foot to source 
material in order to verify or disprove some 
disputed point in the stories. One of the 
most frequent sequels to this fiction reading 
is a barrage of questions beginning, “Is it 
true that... .?”” What an opening that is to 
anyone whose business is education! 

Sometimes the current runs the other way, 
and it is the call for factual material that 
presents an opportunity for introducing good 
imaginative literature upon the same sub- 
ject. When the sixth-graders study under-sea 
life, the librarian who knows her books can 
suggest Nordhoff’s Pearl Lagoon and poetry 
of the sea for recreational reading. Addi- 
tional interests suggested by the wider back- 
ground in imaginative books often lead back 
again to other factual material for verifica- 
tion, and so the chain goes on to reach across 
an ever-enlarging area. 

But to encourage a child to be forever 
buried in a book is not the object of this 
joining of forces by teacher and librarian. 
It is when experience.and reading have a 
point of contact that the fullest enjoyment 
of both is possible. If it is an admitted part 
of a teacher’s duty to provide situations in 
which children may have desirable expe- 
riences, it is equally within the librarian’s 
field to know and suggest books that will il- 
luminate these experiences and give oppor- 
tunity for comparing them with those of 
others. 

Thus, when the second grade teacher be- 
gan work on a train unit, the librarian was 
asked to furnish factual material, stories, 
poems, and pictures, which were used, along 
with the children’s oral contributions, to sup- 
ply information and background. But after 
the class had taken a trip on a real train from 
a suburban station to the Union Terminal, 
the books were reread with fresh enthusiasm. 
Experience had made the setting vivid and 
the action full of possibilities. The library 


began to receive dozens of individual re- 
quests for stories of trains and travel, a de- 
mand which lingered long after the unit had 
been superseded by another. It is hard to 
imagine any one of these children being a 
bored or fretful traveler if the opportunity 
for a long journey should come to him. 

When the kindergarten decided to con- 
struct a greenhouse one spring, committees 
were sent to the library to bring to their 
teacher stories about gardens to read aloud, 
and books about caring for flowers. Later 
on, it was the library’s turn to be the re- 
cipient, and for some time “The Kinder- 
garten Floral Service’ sent its representatives 
daily to bring fresh flowers for the library 
desks or fresh water for yesterday’s. Such 
contacts must surely have added something 
to the children’s reading readiness as well as 
to their growth as social beings. 

There seems to be no activity of a school 
which does not carry with it a library rela- 
tionship. An operetta, dramatizations for a 
P. T. A. program, a music unit, and the cele- 
bration of every holiday have brought with 
them investigation of costumes, setting, and 
historical background. A study of book il- 
lustrations developed almost immediately, in 
the schoolroom, into a series of experiment; 
in the techniques of etching, color-printing, 
and wood-cuts, while the library turned its 
shelves upside down in the search for ex- 
amples of each kind. Even after the fever 
subsided, there has been continued evidence 
of an increased recognition and appreciation 
of pictures among the children. 

When teachers are continually providing 
situations in which children need and wish 
to satisfy their curiosity with further infor- 
mation, it is important that the children learn 
to use the tools of research. Here, again, the 
teacher and librarian can accomplish most by 
joining forces. In the early elementary grades, 
it is in the schoolroom, with its daily oppor- 
tunities for practice, that familiarity with the 
alphabet can best be gained, and the use of 
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Creating an atmosphere that invites reading 


the dictionary and index established as hab- 
its. When the need arises for using larger 
and more complicated reference tools, such as 
encyclopedias, year-books, and a card catalog, 
the library offers the greater resources, and 
a conspiracy can be arranged to introduce 
them to small groups of children at just the 
time when need is a stimulation. 

Another cooperative plan that can be 
worked out when there is a library within 
the school building, is the use of that library 
for the daily reading period by pupils of 
advanced reading ability. Here they read 
complete books, chosen according to indi- 
vidual interests and abilities, and proceed at 
individual rates of speed, instead of marking 
time in the schoolroom while slower children 
struggle with the mechanics of reading. Vari- 
ous ways of checking up on what is done 

may be devised without insisting upon any 
deadening routine of book reports. The 
teacher has more freedom to devote time to 
pupils who need help, and the librarian has 
the coveted opportunity to suggest some of 
the more difficult and unusual books and to 





discuss them with children who can appre- 
ciate them. Whether or not such a plan is in 
operation, it is desirable for the librarian to 
have access, unknown to the child, to any 
records of standardized tests which may en- 
lighten her as to his probable reading level. 

In the directing of such activities, the li- 
brarian has been sharing some of the func- 
tions of a teacher, but there are other situa- 
tions also in which the rdles overlap. The 
teacher is constantly using a variety of books 
in the schoolroom, many of them compara- 
tively new and untried. She can furnish the 
librarian with much practical information 
about the value of some, the objection to 
others. She hears the comments of the chil- 
dren in their reading clubs and at other 
times, and learns that they consider this book 
too difficult, that one dull, and another “‘just 
swell.” Knowledge of all these reactions is 
valuable to the librarian in planning and 
maintaining a live book collection and in 
avoiding useless and wasteful purchases. 

In return, the teacher likes to be told of 
new books in her field, and the librarian 
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needs to devise means of bringing them to 
the teacher's attention by posted lists, by dis- 
plays, or by personal messages. Making good 
books popular by story-telling, reading aloud, 
short reviews, and other introductions, is 
work that can be shared by both. 

It must be self-evident that all of these 
examples of cooperation have involved con- 
ference between teacher and librarian in ad- 
vance of any presentation to the children, 
and often additional discussion later, as un- 
foreseen interests developed. This getting to- 
gether is the one factor that remains constant 
in its necessity. Without it, delay, disappoint- 
ment, and irritation often enter the picture 
and dampen enthusiasm. 

Just how the business of conferring is to 
be managed is something to be worked out 
differently for each situation. While the tele- 
phone and messages carried by post or by 
children are indeed useful, nothing can quite 
take the place of an interchange of visits. 
The work in progress in the schoolroom is 
bound to suggest to the visiting librarian 
numerous books that would extend or give 
point to the visible interests already aroused, 
while the displays in the library are sure to 
bring fresh material to the teacher's atten- 
tion. How to find time for visiting is a prob- 
lem, with pupil-load increasing, curricula 
more crowded, and libraries perennially un- 
derstaffed, but even a very small beginning 
is more hopeful than inertia. 

In general, it is, of course, the teacher’s 
place to understand the techniques of Jearn- 
ing, while the librarian’s specialty is wide 
knowledge of books and skill in selecting 
them, both for her library as a whole and 
for individual readers. But in professions 
with double points of contact, children and 
books, surely a little reading in each other's 
fields could do no harm. A children’s libra- 
rian might sometimes squeeze into her diet 
a new book of educational theory and prac- 

tice, one on children’s reading difficulties, 
perhaps. The teacher who watches reviews 
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and who reads through some of the many 
attractive and distinctive books now available 
for children, always has some extra bait for 
her line. Perhaps it is not necessary for these 
two specialists to wait until experience has 
made painfully evident the need for acquir- 
ing a patch of common ground: more courses 
in child psychology in training schools for 
children’s librarians, and more extensive and 
intensive study of children’s literature in 
teachers’ colleges would provide an earlier 
opening for the negotiations. 


PARENTS AND PUBLISHERS PARTICIPATE 


There are other adults who are or should 
be stockholders in this firm that is organized 
to bring children and books together. We 
want more parents to haunt the children’s 
rooms of public libraries long before their 
children go to school at all, to examine the 
various picture books, to see the different 
editions of nursery rhymes, and to consult 
the buying lists that have been worked out 
for different ages and interests. They will 
be the better prepared to plan for that most 
desirable objective—the child’s own library. 

Publishers are cooperating by providing 
in recent years a variety of attractive books 
that are a far cry from the didactic tales in 
eye-torturing print which were once the only 
fare available for children. There are now 
more beautiful picture books, more antholo- 
gies of simple poetry, more fiction of high 
quality, and to choose among these for the 
individual child requires consultation and 
consideration by those who know him best. 

One spot where there is still room for 
better understanding among teachers, libra- 
rians, and publishers is in the field of strictly 
informational books, especially those of 
science: a concerted drive is needed for the 
purpose of getting every last taint of sugar- 
coating removed. When children say they 
want a story, they mean a real story, alive 
and dramatic; they do not like it mixed with 
instruction. But they want their science 
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straight, and they want it indexed. The way 
in which they literally devour a book of in- 
formation when the language is simple and 
direct, the illustrations clear, the details ade- 
quate, and the index convenient, speaks for 
itself; those of us who have observed their 
reaction must be more vocal about letting it 
be known. 


CREATING AN ATMOSPHERE 

For what objective is this effort toward 
cooperation in bringing children and books 
together? The one general purpose which 
includes all others is the enrichment of life. 
We think that children can acquire a more 
solid basis for standards of conduct, more 
vital enjoyments, and a wider understanding 
of the world and of people by knowing what 
others have experienced and discovered. 
Within this ultimate purpose, there are spe- 
cific aims which further it. One of these is to 
give the child control of the tools of investi- 
gation, and for this he is taught, first, the 
mechanics of reading in the schoolroom; later 
is introduced to reference aids, and finds 
these gathered into convenient proximity in 
a library where he, with all of his immediate 
social group, may have access to them. 

But before he will use these books freely, 
he must want to. Therefore, he must have 
been led to find great enjoyment in reading, 
at first by hearing delightful stories and 
verses read to him, then by having them 
accessible for his own reading in a place 
where the atmosphere invites him to this 
quiet enjoyment. I believe that the suggestion 
present in a library atmosphere is so impor- 
tant in childhood that each school needs to 
have one room so arranged that merely to 
look in the door is an invitation to read. 

Whether or not the public library is at 
hand to supply him with books to take home 
and to invite him to read in time out of 
school, this place in the school building is 
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needed for constant use and for the infection 
of every child not immune to its influence. 
It should have low tables and chairs, low 
book shelves, pictures, something growing, 
a few encyclopedias and other reference 
books, some informational books in all fields 
of children’s inquiries, and, especially, some 
attractive fiction, fairy-tales, and poetry 
among which to browse. Then, when an ar- 
gument arises in the classroom about a point 
of fact, a delegate may be sent to the library 
to hunt it down for immediate settlement. 

When time can be arranged for individuals 
or groups to read according to their own 
choices for a little while, there is a place and 
material for doing it. Here they can be en- 
couraged to read in a leisurely way for deeper 
enjoyment, rather than in any competitive 
spirit for quantity accomplishment. The book 
collection should be so well chosen that a 
child can be turned loose in it without restric- 
tion, but with the librarian who has chosen it 
present for him to consult at need. 

The child who has grown familiar with 
such an atmosphere as a part of his daily 
social experience can feel at home in the simi- 
lar, though perhaps more spacious surround- 
ings of the public library, and he should be 
encouraged to go there. If distance has pre- 
vented such experience during his early years, 
some way of introducing him to it before he 
leaves school must be devised. 

Unless the obstacles are very great, the 
child or adolescent with whom reading has 
become a fixed habit is not likely to give it 
up, but will probably turn naturally to books 
all his life for help in solving his problems. 
It may take some stretching of the imagina- 
tion to see toothless, unlettered first-graders 
as potential reading-adults, but it is in the 
elementary school that their chances of so 
developing are very high if we provide 
sufficient temptation and nourishment. To 
this end, we must pool all of our resources. 
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Across the Editors’ Desk 


An Oracle 


H™ you ever visited ma- 
From Apollo 


jestic ruins under the hal- 
lowing beams of a midnight 
moon? And what did you see—yea, more, what 
did you hear? At Delphi it was, when August 
had hardly half waned, under a full moon— 
there I met Apollo and heard the voice of god- 
head. At midnight it was—strange mystic hour 
when the veil between the frail present and 
eternal future grows thin—came this message: 
The future is an Oracle, the Oracle is wise; 
The mutuality of men dawns yet in the Western 

skies; 


Emboldened by this Divine prevision of the 
final triumph of our Western way, I sought 
advice upon the ageless agency of our forward 
march, advice upon Education. ‘Each age is a 
dream that is dying, or one that is coming to 
birth.” Who is mid-wife to the mortal agony 
that attends the birth and the death of a dream? 
The teacher. The teacher as public guardian of 
the germ plasm of Time; the teacher waits upon 
the dream of the better-yet-to-be. 

What of the teacher, Apollo? Whose hand 
holds her hand ? Whose heart heartens her heart ? 
Whose spirit tells her tutoring tongue what to 


AUTUMN 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tints of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high; 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod— 
Some of us call in Autumn, 
And others call it God. 
( —William Herbert Carruth 








say, tells her what to do, what to be? 

Apollo knows his own, nor will he his own 
at all forsake. I know, for I was there—there 
at Delphi at midnight under a full moon. His 
voice spoke comfort to me in wisdom; his voice 
rumbling benignly up and down Parnassus un- 
der the full light of a mystic moon. Hear, all 
you teachers; hear the words one teacher heard 
from the God of all the Grecian gods: 


The child is father of the man 
And of the woman mother; 

The teacher stands in place of both, 
All ways of worth to further. 


The concluding paragraphs from an address 
delivered before the Chicago A.C.E. by T. V. 
Smith, University of Chicago. 


COON? 


M‘“™ HELEN REYNOLDS sent 
‘oo of us this account written by 
Audrianna Allen, a cadet in the 
Youngstown School, Seattle, Washington: 
“When my 1B-1A room was given a twenty- 
four page blank book made of wrapping paper, 
we decided to use it as a hidden-answer riddle 
book—the riddles to be about farm life, our 
major unit of study. Alternate pages of the book 
were cut in nalf leaving eleven whole sheets, 
eleven half sheets, and the outside cover. Ob- 
servations, discussions, farm stories, and a study 
of farm pictures preceded all work in the book. 
Then the children selected the following eleven 
farm topics: the farmer, the farmhouse, the barn, 
the orchard, the meadow, the garden, the truck, 
the wagon, the horse, the cow and the chickens. 


“At the rate of a riddle a day, three or four 
sentences describing each of these, without men- 
tioning the topic itself, were composed on the 
blackboard through class dictation. Then each 
child copied the riddle in print-script on lined 
newsprint 7” x 8” and illustrated the answer in 
his own way with crayon on unlined newsprint, 
also 7” x 8”. In this way, one riddle provided 
independent work for a group reading period. 

“The best papers were pasted directly in the 
book on the whole sheets—the pictures being 
concealed under the preceding half sheets and 
the writing placed beside the pictures. The vari- 
ous two and one-half inch crayon border designs 
decorating the edges of the half sheets were 
entirely original with the children after they 
learned that borders tell the same story over and 
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over again. A larger border design was used to 
decorate the edges of the outside cover, titled, 
‘Farm Riddles.’ 
“Through writing, illustrating and designing 
as well as oral composing—it was possible for 
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{ October 


every child in the room to contribute his bit to 
the book. As a reading incentive, the book was 
especially valuable. The children never seemed 
to tire of their self-imposed rule to ‘read before 


peeking.’ ” 


COG 


HIRD-GRADERS in the Col- 
linsville School, Connecticut, 
have sent us these directions for 
making leaf prints. We hand them on to you 
on the supposition that you are as ignorant of 
the art as we are and might like to make some 
for your October room decorations. Our prints, 
given us a year ago by these same children, are 
still attractive. 
“Flatten a piece of molding clay with a rolling 


How to Make 
Leaf Prints 


pin. Put a leaf on the clay and press hard until 
there is a good print of the leaf on the clay. 
Then take the leaf off. Put a little cardboard 
fence around the clay. This little fence is a 
mold to keep the plaster from running. Mix 
some plaster of Paris with water until it becomes 
creamy. Pour it onto the clay. When the plaster 
is hard, take the clay off. You will have a print 
of the leaf on the plaster. Color it with paints.” 
The prints may be grouped on a bare wall space. 


Cr Oo™~ 


_ request came to us from a 
Washington, D.C., teacher so 
we referred it to Jennie Wahlert, 
President of the A.C.E., for suggestions: Please 
make suggestions for seating a first grade group 
of thirty-four children. The room is twenty-five 
by thirty-five feet and has four north windows 
and two west windows. 

Miss Wahlert’s suggestions: In making sug- 
gestions for the seating in this classroom several 
things must be considered: (1) Is the school- 
room equipped with fixed desks? If the teacher 
has a flexible program and this equipment is a 
hindrance, and movable furniture is not avail- 
able, perhaps the seats could be banked together 
in double rows, leaving narrow aisles between 
these double rows. Thus, there would be more 
space about the edges of the room. Or, the seats 
could be pushed far enough to one side to clear 
the opposite side. 

(2) If the room is to be equipped now, 


Seating 
Suggestions 


whether the teacher has a flexible program or 
not, tables and chairs varying in size to meet 
the physical needs of children are very satis- 
factory. As to placing the equipment, thought 
should be given to the lighting.’ It isn’t sensible 
to have children facing windows, but since 
young children do not stay in any one position 
for a long period of time, it isn’t so necessary 
that the tables be placed so that the light comes 
over the left shoulder. This should be considere 4 
if children sit in the same spot for long periods, 
but young children do not stay “‘put’ long 
enough. Only the teacher living with the chil- 
dren can determine where such equipment can 
best meet their needs. The very reason for mov- 
able furniture is that it lends itself to meeting 
the changing needs of the children. A slogan: 
Movable children, movable teacher, movable 
furniture, and a movable administrator. 


1 See ‘'Daylighting the Schoolroom.’’ By Anette M. Phelan 
Childhood Education, September 1937, 14:17-21. 
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Curriculum 
Trends 


NOTHER phase in changing 
A practices in elementary schools 
considered on the questionnaire 
survey made by the subcommittee of the A.C.E. 
Committee on Curriculum Trends was ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities for Enrichment of the Curriculum.” 
Quoting from the summary of the report: “Dur- 


ing the past ten years there has been a decided 
advance made, not only in the quantity but also 
in the quality of enrichment offered. Much that 
was given ten years ago came under the heading 
of “extra-curricular activities.” An eastern 
teacher describes the difference in opportunities 
for enrichment by stating that formerly they 
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had “‘clubs with little or no purpose, committees 
without functioning power, and trips were 
limited to hikes and picnics.’” Now they have 
“many museum trips, field trips and excursions 
for the purpose of studying local industries and 
community concerns; committees for a purpose 
and with the responsibility for functioning.” 
“Five years ago three teachers indicated that 
they were allowed one trip per year. At the 
present time, forty teachers state that they take 
many trips each year. The teachers’ reports give 
evidence that these trips aid children in adjust- 
ing to the physical and social world about them. 
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The most frequently mentioned opportunities 
for enrichment are the following: trips to in- 
dustrial plants and other local points of inter- 
est: functional committees; clubs, where indi- 
vidual as well as group interests are encouraged ; 
hobbies; slides and movies; museums and li- 
braries; symphony concerts; school newspapers 
and assemblies.’” Wilda Bayes is chairman of 
the A.C.E. subcommittee which prepared this 
questionnaire and report. For a summary of their 
findings on trends in improving the school en- 
vironment, see Childhood Education for Septem- 
ber, 1937, page 22. 
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Above: Netherland Plaza 
Hotel 


Right: Railroad Terminal 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


(incinnati, Ohio—-April 19-23, 1938 


If you come to Cincinnati by train next April to attend the Forty- 
fifth Annual Convention of the A.C.E., you will arrive at the railway 
terminal pictured below. You will enjoy seeing its unique 
mosaic murals which portray the colorful story of the 

development of the midwest and of Cincinnati. It will 

be well worth your while to stop long enough to see 

them all even though you are anxious to reach the 

| convention headquarters—the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. 

Preliminary program plans will be announced 
HH next month. If you have not already decided to 
Mi attend the convention, the program announce- 


ment will help you decide favorably. The 
Forty-fifth Convention will be one of those 
events you can't afford to miss. 











The Animal World About Us 


ANTOINETTE HARRISON 


i? INCOLN SCHOOL is in the center of 
Lexington’s white slum district and conse- 
quently the children are all of the poorer 
class with meager backgrounds. That is, they 
have no books or papers at home to read or 
look at, except a few dirty pieces that they 
gather from the city dump; they have no 
flowers and often no grass in their yards; 
they live in poorly built ramshackled houses; 
it is a struggle to get food and clothes. Gen- 
erally speaking, most of the children love 
to come to school. Do you wonder? 

What do the children contribute to the 
schoolroom activities? Practically nothing of 
any use in a material way. They have a few 
interesting experiences to relate, and many of 
these are unpleasant, so their contributions 
to discussions are few. Their limited back- 
ground makes them eager for experiences 
and the interest and the enthusiasm mani- 
fested compensates for the lack of material 
things. For that reason we selected a unit 
on insects and animals, since nature is free 
to us all. 

The material was available in vacant lots, 
in a nearby stream, in our library story books. 
If, through our schoolroom activities, we 
could bring some of the beauties and wonders 
of nature to the attention of these children, 
a unit of this type seemed quite worthwhile. 

In the fall the school yard was alive with 
grasshoppers and by way of pockets and 
small fists they entered the classroom. The 
question arose of what to do with them. We 
soon prepared jars covered with gauze for 
homes for them and decided to talk about 
them. Also in the yard were many ant hills 
and interesting holes. 

The following outline made by the sec- 
ond grade children with the teacher's guid- 
ance, gives an idea of the procedure and 


Even the schoolyard can become the science ) 
laboratory. Miss Harrison, a teacher of sec- 
ond grade in Lexington, Kentucky, outlines 
some of the things her second graders dis- 
covered about the insect life in their own 
schoolyard. Close-ups of some of the “ani- 
mals” can be seen in the double-page spread 
\ on pages 72-73. 








topics discussed in connection with our study 

of insects. 

How Do INSECTS PREPARE FOR WINTER 
The Grasshopper 

How shall we keep the grasshopper? 


Jars of various sizes and description were 
brought in. By putting gauze over the tops and 
dirt, grass or weeds into the jars, we had homes 
for them. We studied their heads, bodies, legs, 
wings and habits. 


Discussion led to the following questions: 
What happens to the grasshopper when win- 
ter comes? 
Where do baby grasshoppers come from? 
Are baby grasshoppers like grown ones? 
Where do they lay eggs? 
How do grasshoppers breathe ? 
What are they good for? 
How are they bad ? 


Discussion of ways of finding answers to the 
questions: 
Use your eyes. 
Talk with friends and parents. 
Read books. 
Be read to. 
Get books from the library. 


Discussion of best methods of finding material 
in books: 
Use contents page. 
Know what you are looking for. 
Read to find the answer. 


1 Other topics developed during the twelve weeks period 
that animal study was the center of interest: how animals, 
birds and people get ready for winter; what are the signs 
of the seasons; and what lives in an aquarium, a vivarium, 
a terrarium. 
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Report findings by: 
Reading to the class. 
Telling the class what you read. 
Drawing, painting, individual charts, frieze. 


Ants and Bees 


What are ants good for? 

We made an ant house from a board, chiseled 
a ditch around the edge for water, covered the 
dirt with a pane of glass. Another house was a 
jar filled with dirt and put in a plate of water. 
An ant hunt was in order. With two houses 
and a hoe we started on a trip to the yard. 


We had a discussion period on bees—their 
usefulness, compared them with ants as to num- 
ber of queens, kinds of workers, and so on. 


Discussion led to the following questions: 
How do ants live through the winter ? 
What do they eat? 

What does the queen do? 

How many queens are there ? 

Do ants have cows? 

Do all ant workers do the same thing? 


Chart made by the children contained these sen- 
tences: 

We looked for ant hills in the yard. 

We found some ants under a big rock. 

We looked for the queen. 

We looked for the eggs. 

We put them into a jar. 

We have two ant houses. 

One is a jar. 

The jar is in water. 

The other house is made of wood with a glass 
top. 

It has a ditch around it. 

The ditch has water in it. 

Feeding the ants was always a high light of 
the day and observations of their habits brought 
forth enthusiastic discussion. 

Eptror’s Note: Story Parade for November 1936 has a 


delightful story, ‘“Watching Ants,’’ by Wilfrid S. Bronson 
which will be of interest to children studying insects. 


Worms 
What kind of a worm is this? 


We found several kinds of worms in the 
yard and hoped to watch them make their 
cocoons. 

Most of them died in captivity in spite of the 
fact that we tried to make their captive home 
like the one in which we found them, However, 
some hairy caterpillars survived and accommo- 
datingly made cocoons on the sides of the jar 
and the weed stems. Tobacco worms were 
brought in and studied. They disappeared into 
the ground where they passed-into their pupal 
stage. 


Discussion led to the following questions: 


How do worms breathe ? 

What do they eat? 

How do they make cocoons ? 

What do they make them of ? 

What happened to the tobacco worm when it 
went into the ground ? 

Is the pupa dead ? 

What happens to the pupa in the spring? 

Where do caterpillars come from? 

What are they good for? 

How are they bad? 


Original story: 

The tobacco worm eats tobacco leaves. The 
worm is green. He goes in the ground and 
makes a pupa. The pupa sleeps all winter. The 
pupa is brown. 


Reading charts made by the children: 


In the fall insects get ready for winter. 
Some insects migrate like birds. 

The Monarch Butterfly migrates. 

Some insects hibernate like the bear. 

The woolly bear caterpillar sleeps all winter. 
Some insects store food for winter. 

Ants and bees store food. 

Some insects die in the fall. 

Grasshoppers and crickets die in the fall. 
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A large wood spider crawling over a fungus 





A close-up of the head of a Trifolium spider An ant and} (aphid: 
Photographs # M. Chai 
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Miss Katydid in a close-up 
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Social Education for 


PAUL R. HANNA 


SociAL education is gaining as an area of 
experience in the modern curriculum of 
young children. Its universal acceptance is by 
no means yet achieved. But a survey of recent 
city and state curricula shows clearly the trend 
toward providing experience for the youngest 
child in school that will aid him in under- 
standing himself as a social being and in 
understanding the simplest of the human re- 
lationships. Further, these newer experiences 
will develop the child’s ability actually to live 
more effectively and richly as a member of a 
social group. For many educators this trend 
seems more significant than most of those 
which can be noted in educational advance. 


WHAT Is SOcIAL EDUCATION 

But what is meant by social education? In 
the recent past the term social studies was 
used instead of social education. Social studies 
had a specific meaning which brings to mind 
many weary hours of listless memorization 
of history dates, geographic place locations, 
and civic structures and virtues. Social studies 
was a generic term used to refer to three sep- 
arate and distinct subjects of the intermediate 
grade curriculum—history, geography, and 
civics. The primary years supposedly were to 
be given to mastering certain tools—reading 
and writing—which would be used in the 
intermediate grades to gain certain social in- 
formation which, in turn, would be used later 
in life to guide one’s actions. 

The inadequacy of this formula for devel- 
oping social competency in modern American 
democracy is clearly documented in the pres- 
ent day confusion in social, economic, and 
political life. With all of our reciting of the 
facts that Columbus, an Italian, discovered 
America in 1492 and that the Pilgrims, from 
England, landed at Plymouth in 1620 we go 


Childhood 


( Some other “subject matter” might well have | 


been contained in this issue, but because the 
addition of social science to the curriculum 
seems to be one of the most significant trends 
in curriculum development and because we 
have been challenged by social scientists on 
our use of the term, social science, this article 
by Paul Hanna, Professor of Education, Stan- 
ford University, California, has a decided 
place. He defines social education, states its 
| goals and objectives and cites typical learning 
( situations in which it may function. 








on hating foreigners as much as if we hadn't 
learned the historic fact that most of us are 
originally from foreign shores. With all of 
our “book learning” of the structure of city 
and state government we still have corruption 
in high places and indifference among our 
citizens. With all of our geographic fact- 
teaching we face increasing national inse- 
curity because geography has not taught us to 
conserve our soil, forests, and other natural 
resources. Nor have we much evidence that 
through social studies we have aided in pro- 
moting happier family relations, bettering 
juvenile social behavior, obtaining higher 
standards of living, or generally in solving 
the vast number of problems that plague our 
culture. 

One naturally asks what sort of education 
gives promise of contributing to the solution 
of such social problems. The trend in social 
studies today definitely takes cognizance of 
this question by devising a curriculum of 
social education which roots in the life of 
each child and therefore has the reality of 
personal experience. Further, the trend is 
toward beginning this development in the 
earliest years of the child’s schooling. 

Probably the most important aspect of the 
newer social education program is the set of 
objectives which guide the teacher. Two ob- 
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jectives seem to be universally present: (1) 
to direct pupils in such experiences as will 
develop a realistic understanding and appre- 
ciation of human relations; (2) to direct 
pupils in the experience of sm proving human 
relations so that the essential attitudes and 
technics of individual and group action for 
continuous improvement of our democratic 
life may result. 

It is obvious that the range of experiences 
encompassed by “human relations’ is far 
broader than those traditionally conceived of 
as history, geography, and civics. A realistic 
understanding and appreciation of human 
relations suggests experiences in all the basic 
processes of group life. These might be 
thought of as roughly marked clusters of 
activities around which we work coopera- 
tively to: 

Protect and develop human resources 

Conserve and utilize non-human resources 

Produce, distribute, and consume those 
goods and services essential to human exist- 
ence and happiness 

Transport ourselves and our goods 

Communicate our feelings and thoughts 

Provide for play and recreation 

Express and satisfy our aesthetic and spir- 
itual impulses 

Organize, regulate, and govern our mutual 
actions. 

Such a list of basic processes or social func- 
tions is used widely to give scope to social 
education. Any analysis of the reader’s daily 
activities will disclose how naturally they 
group themselves around these clusters. In 
the classroom such a list of basic functions is 
being used to enrich and extend the curricu- 
lum far beyond those experiences tradition- 
ally thought of as legitimate social studies. 


TYPICAL LEARNING SITUATIONS 
A few brief descriptions of typical learn- 


ing situations in primary classrooms may help 
at this point. 


In the kindergarten and first grade the 
child is living in a new and strange world. 
He is no longer a child living in an adult 
world, but just one child, among many chil- 
dren, who competes with the others for the 
small share of attention that one adult teacher 
is able to devote to him. In this novel situa- 
tion human relations are vastly more complex 
than previously. He must learn to work and 
play with groups. He must find satisfaction 
in cooperative endeavor. Growth toward such 
attitudes and behavior is provided by guiding 
the child in improving each and all relations 
in this new environment. The curriculum in 
social education is not something outside the 
lives of primary children, to be found in 
books and comprehended in principle alone; 
rather, the life experiences of early school 
days form the stuff out of which skillful 
teachers aid pupils to understand and im- 
prove human relations. 

Further, social education for childhood 
years includes a study of the institutional life 
with which each child is in daily contact. The 
home and family life is one such institutional 
area to be investigated. Activities centering 
around such factors of home and family life 
as the following would undoubtedly be con- 
sidered: 

Finding out who make up families 

Comparing membership and size of families 
presented by children in the class 

Discovering how the general relationships of 
father to mother, parents to children, etc., 
are more or less universal in all families 
represented, but the specific relationships 
may be different for each family. 

Participating in dramatic play and in real 
family life to the end that the child’s re- 
sponsibility for improved family relations 
may be developed. 

Studying the number of people who come to 
the home to contribute to family life—post- 
man, grocery boy, laundry man, ice man, 
meter reader, plumber. 

Observing the construction or repairing of a 
house to see the large number of go 
who cooperate to provide housing for the 
family group. 
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Participating actively in family life and/or 
dramatizing those aspects of producing 
food or clothing in the home itself. 

Attempting to enrich and elaborate the recrea- 
tion which centers in the homes represented 
in the class. 

Observing and comparing the manner in 
which various members of the families 
transport themselves from home to school, 
work, or play. 


And so on indefinitely one might catalogue 
possible activities which would contribute to 
the ends of social education as set forth 
earlier in this article. 


THE SCHOOL IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM 


Another institution which has until re- 
cently been neglected in our social studies 
program is the school. Some exceedingly 
valuable social learning experiences are now 
being organized for early childhood around 
the school as a center of attention. Some of 
the more obvious activities include: 


Observing and listing the various adults who 
cooperate to make school possible with a 
study of all the duties and responsibilities 
of each—teacher of class, teachers of older 
and younger children, special teachers, chil- 
dren in other classes, janitor, principal, 
doctor, nurse, and others who make up the 
typical school community. 

Comparing the structure and function of 
schools in differing populaticn centers 
urban and rural. 

Studying the safety measures taken in school 
to protect life and limb—fire patrols, traffic 
patrols, nurse, doctor, playground safety 
devices and regulations. 

Analyzing the manner in which the pupils are 
transported to and from school. 

Making maps of the school neighborhood and 
the homes from which the pupils come. 
Making maps of the school grounds and the 

school plant. 

Participating in making new pupils feel im- 
mediately ‘at home”’ and one of the group. 

Participating in the school life to improve 
each and any aspect commensurate with the 
maturity of the pupils. 
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There are numerous activities in which 
pupils may engage with profit in the service 
of the objectives of understanding and im- 
proving the manner in which we (including 
the children under discussion) cooperate to 
carry out the basic processes in and through 
the institution of the school. 


THE COMMUNITY IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES | 


PROGRAM 


Another institution, if it can be thought 
of as such, in which each pupil has a part is 
the neighborhood and/or the community. 
Within this center of attention a vast num- 
ber of activities are immediately obvious. 


Listing the neighborhood people who carry or. 
a variety of special duties—firemen, police- 
men, postmen, grocerymen, librarians, 
farmers, factory workers, transportation 
workers, communication workers. 

Studying the manner in which community life 
is made possible through specialized contri- 
butions of a great number of responsible 
workers. 

Tracing through the production of any food 
or clothing from the farm through the fac- 
tory to the distribution agency and to the 
final consumer to see the great amount of 
interdependence of all workers—urban and 
rural—on each other and the faithful car- 
rying on of the specialized responsibilities 
each group has. 

Observing the transportation services of the 
community—automobile, train, airplane, 
boat. 

Observing the communication services of the 
community—telephone, radio, newspaper, 
mail service, telegraph. 

Mapping the recreational facilities in the com- 
munity—playgrounds, parks, zoos, mu- 
seums, theaters, libraries. 

Studying the community provision for safety 
and health—public health, trathc safety, fire 
protection, medical services. 

Contrasting and comparing the manner in 
which the basic functions of human living 
are carried on in urban and rural com- 
munities. 

Participating in or observing the work of the 
farmer in raising any commodity for gen- 
eral use. 
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Participating in or observing the work of 
transporting and processing raw farm 
materials into useful consumers’ goods. 

Making lists of workers who cooperate to pro- 
vide any commodity which pupils use gen- 
erally. 

Making maps of rural and urban communities 
and the relationships in transportation fa- 
cilities between them. 


There is no end to the activities which 
would develop an insight into the community 
life as the child lives it. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION GOALS 


Our purpose in this article is to suggest the 
trends in social education for young children. 
Any modern teacher could extend the illus- 
trative list indefinitely out of her own teach- 
ing experience. We wish to point out that 
these activities are not provided as ends in 
themselves or as the stuff out of which an 
unknown set of learnings will flow. The 
social education curriculum has very well- 
defined goals. The child spends a great 
amount of his time and effort in his home, 
his school, and his neighborhood. These in- 
stitutions he must come to think of as made 
up of human beings who gain immeasurably 
by working harmoniously together to achieve 
well-defined ends. He must sense within the 
limits of his maturity that these relationships 
can be improved if people desire to improve 
them and will devote energy to their better- 
ment. And the child as a member of the 
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group can make his contribution to this bet- 
terment process. 

In these social experiences the child is led 
to see that his own happiness is enhanced as 
he learns to work cooperatively with others 
in the home, school, and community. He sees 
how important are such qualities as dependa- 
bility in trainmen and firemen, honesty in 
grocerman and farmer—that each and every 
thread of the social web of life is affected by 
the quality of each citizen. To be sure no 
primary child develops complete insight into 
social institutions and their ethical bases; but 
here is the early rootage of understanding 
and appreciation and attitude and skill that 
must continually be nurtured by the school 
throughout the period of formal education. 

Possibly the chief shortcoming of this 
trend in the social studies can be summed up 
by saying that too much of it is at present 
“studying about” the home, school, and com- 
munity rather than participating in any vital 
manner in carrying on and improving the 
activities associated with these institutions. 
Modern social organization provides but 
little opportunity for active participation of 
children in the basic activities of living. If 
we would induct our young into more intelli- 
gent and active citizenship, it would seem 
essential that we provide more experiences in 
which they can contribute to socially signifi- 
cant projects. But that is another phase of the 
problem of social education that will have to 
be developed in another paper. 
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The House of the Mouse 
By Lucy Sprague Mitchell 


The house of the mouse is a wee little house, 

a green little house in the grass, 

which big clumsy folk may hunt and may poke 
and still never sez as they pass 

this sweet little, neat little, wee little, green little, 
cuddle-down hide-away house in the grass. 


—From Another Here and Now Story Book 


E. P. Dutton and Company 








Visual Aids in the 
Young Child’s Curriculum 


Lester B. SANDS 


Ar THE present time there are two rather 
distinct concepts regarding the phrase, “‘vis- 
ual aids.” The more common interpretation 
refers to the various kinds of ready-prepared 
materials such as flat pictures, stereoptican 
slides, balopticans and motion pictures that 
find a place in the curriculum. The less gen- 
erally accepted but broader interpretation ap- 
plies the expression, “visual aids,” to any 
and all types of objective materials that may 
bring about learning. They include not only 
the prepared supplementary aids of the nar- 
rower concept but also all those materials 
created within the classroom or brought to it 
by teachers, supervisors and pupils. 

Positive evidence of this enlargement from 
the narrower to the broader interpretation of 
visual aids may be seen in almost any visual 
education department. It will contain the 
purely visual aids such as slides, still films, 
motion pictures, flat pictures, opaque pro- 
jectors, stereopticans and the necessary pro- 
jection equipment. It will also carry a 
generous store of supplementary objective 
aids. There may be found cases of mounted 
and dolls 
dressed in national costumes; scientific ex- 


birds small animals; stores of 
hibits; models of airplanes, habitats, towns, 
landscapes, buildings, bridges and dams. The 
department will resemble a combination mu- 
seum, library, science storeroom, equipment 
laboratory, visual education depository and 
dime store display room. 

If the visual materials are organized and 
are always available to teachers through a 
satisfactory cataloguing and distributing serv- 
ice, there is a possibility that such a depart- 
ment may fulfill many of the visual needs 


Mr. Sands, Director of Curriculum and Stu- 
dent Personnel, Palo Alto Unified School 
District, California, tells what is meant by 
visual aids, shows how they are developing in 
connection with the modern school curricu- 
lum, evaluates them in the light of this cur- 
riculum, and points out the problems to be 
solved before visual aids will be used as a 
matter of course. 
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of the school system. However, it is now 
recognized that it is impossible for a visual 
department to meet entirely the broader 
needs of the modern curriculum. The neces- 
sity for pupil participation requires the crea- 
tion and development of many materials on 
the “‘scene”’ of the project. Also, many aids 
of a temporary nature are constructed with 
the expectation of demolition at the conclu- 
sion of the activity. 

Some of these completed materials may 
be stored with the other prepared visual aids 
in the central department. Much of this 
project material that is not taken home by 
the children becomes the dust-laden white 
elephants indiginous to the basements of 
nearly every school. If a department does 
take the material, it assumes the obligation 
of continuously disseminating it through the 
schools, or the visual department itself may 
become a junkshop of the nondescript. 

To prevent this, careful yet practical cata- 
loguing should be made of the worthwhile 
aids; information regarding these materials 
should be placed in the hands of all teachers 
who may use them; a satisfactory carrying 
system must be inaugurated; and material 
that is outmoded or undesired by teachers 
should be eliminated. These numerous quali- 
fications permit the visual department to 
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serve a valuable supplementary 
function in the educational pro- 
gram of a school system. 


How VISUAL-SENSORY AIDS 
HAVE EVOLVED 

The expanded concept of 
visual-sensory aids has evolved 
from the unlimited diversifica- 
tion of the modern school cur- 
riculum. In this curriculum there 
seems to be few projects imagina- 
ble which teachers will not at- 
tempt. The visual aids necessary 
to make these activities successful 
are of the broader type. Teachers 
have always used these to a great- 
er or lesser extent in their teach- 
ing. Flat pictures, diagrams, mod- 
els, sand-tables and other illus- 
trative devices and _ techniques 
have long been part of the teach- 
er’s most valuable stock-in-trade. 
By use of the “broad interpreta- 
tion,” all such materials can be 
included in a basic idea of visual 
aids. 

A justification for the inclusion 
of materials that are not purely 
visual may be observed from an 
examination of almost any full 
learning situation. In the process 
of achieving knowledge and ac- 
quiring adaptive behavior the children are 
given things to do; they are spoken to and 
are expected to express their own reactions; 
they are shown pictures; they draw, copy, 
trace and create; they see, hear, smell, taste 
and finally, know. Obviously, the visual is 
but one of the fundamental learning chan- 
nels. 

In every experience it is apparent that a 
diversity of receptive and reactive media are 
utilized and analyses reveal that practically 
all the sensory organs of the body are em- 
ployed when thoroughness of learning and 
permanency of retention is desired. The dis- 





Courtesy George Stone and San Jose School Department 


The culmination of a study of Indian life made possible after 
much experience with visual and auditory aids. 


coveries of the Gestalt psychologists show 
that the entire reaction of the organism is 
essential in the process of adaptation. 


VISUAL AIDS EVALUATED 

The value of the visual phase of learning 
lies in its intensively objectifying character- 
istics. As the eye is an extremely sensitive 
receptive instrument, visual methods have 
proven very effective in teaching. For this 
reason there has been a tendency for some 
educators to center curricular activities on 
the visual. Administrators and supervisors 
have often zealously required teachers to use 
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the “‘latest’”” commercially prepared visual 
aids at questionable times. The visual aids 
were literally “dragged in” and “forced” 
upon the learning situation. It is not surpriz- 
ing, therefore, to find that many teachers 
are antagonistic to supplementary visual ma- 
terials as such. But where the prepared ob- 
jective aids have been inducted easily and 
naturally into the curriculum, enthusiasm 
may be found regarding them. 

In evaluating the contributions of the 
specifically visual to learning, we should keep 
in mind that no scientific evidence has been 
produced to show us what proportion of the 
final ‘‘educated personality” is responsible for 
its growth to the distinctly visual processes. 
We feel, however, that the visual is exceed- 
ingly important, and we find that in some 
learning situations it seems to be superla- 
tively effective, while in others it has little 
beyond average value. Finally, we are posi- 
tive that the visual means is most efficacious 
when combined with the impressions from 
other receptive organs. A logical solution to 
these problems appears to exist in the ap- 
proach of the functional curriculum. 

In the functional curriculum, it is recog- 
nized that each learning situation will carry 
a demand for particular accessory learning 
materials that are intrinsically most effective. 
The extent to which these materials are nar- 
rowly ‘‘visual’’ is an unpredictable matter. 
When the need arises in the classroom for 
their introduction to the pupils’ experiences, 
they will have to be adapted to various as- 
pects of the situation: i.e., the children and 
their backgrounds; the teacher and her under- 
standing; the interacting relationships of the 
personalities involved; and the purposes of 
the members in the group. In such situations 
the learning process will be greatly facilitated 
if a considerable variety of visual and ob- 
jective aids are available. 


AN ILLUSTRATION 


In the following illustration, which does 
not apply entirely to the primary level, an 
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elementary class might undertake the study 
of aviation. The selection of this activity- 
theme might have originated from an in- 
terest of the pupils in the recent flights of 
the Russians across the North Pole from 
Moscow to America. An infinite number of 
associated learning situations might be pro- 
voked by this interest, and in every one, 
visual-sensory aids of some type employed. 

To demonstrate the path of the flyers, a 
flat map or a globe might be used. The ad- 
vantages of the great circle route over a di- 
rect east or west flight could be shown and 
its importance to commercial aviation ex- 
plained. Commercial air routes over the globe 
could be traced. The physiography of the 
country over which the Russians passed might 
be investigated by means of moving pic- 
tures, stereoptican slides, flat pictures and 
relief maps. Special features of the polar 
planes might be examined by pictures. 

Trips could be taken by individuals and 
groups to local airports for the purpose of 
studying the problems of servicing and equip- 
ping planes for long flights. Studies could 
be made of safety devices, de-icing inven- 
tions, blind-flying and directional apparatus, 
radio equipment, and provisions for food, 
water, heat, ventilation, comfort and rest. 

The health of aviators could be considered 
from the point of view of the rigorous exam- 
inations which they must undergo and the 
special physical and mental requirements of 
their vocation. The history of aviation could 
be undertaken by giving special stress to 
distance flights and commercial aviation de- 
velopments. 

It is obvious that a variety of objective- 
sensory materials would offer important as- 
sistance in the development of nearly every 
learning situation mentioned above. While 
the activities possible in the study were 
merely sketched, yet it is apparent that a 
broad interpretation of visual aids is neces- 
sary to and closely related to the operation of 
the functional curriculum. 

The teacher could further direct this proj- 
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Courtesy, Virginia Stone, Community School, St, Louis, Missourt 


A Viking feast. All the equipment was made by the children or gathered from homes or friends. 
Visual aids at work to make learning meaningful. 


Courtesy, Ethel Rothwell, Milwaukee State Teachers College 


Writing a story about an interesting shell, arranging shells and identifying them. 
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ect on aviation along any lines which she 
felt were worthwhile. If she is concerned 
about developing insights regarding the cus- 
toms of Asiatics, she might again capitalize 
on the interest of her class in the Russian 
flights. She could draw attention to Siberian 
transportation methods in contrast to Euro- 
pean Russian; then she could proceed to a 
comparison of Asiatic countries against the 
background of Siberia. 

A creative teacher might greatly vitalize 
the study of the fundamental subjects by 
using the project on aviation as a point of 
departure. Spelling, arithmetic, music, art, 
science, written and oral work would find 
many applications. During these activities, 
objective aids of many types would be of great 
value in holding the interests and achieving 
the purposes of pupils and teachers. 

The “broad concept’’ of visual aids is a 
necessary implication in this whole series of 
projects. By its interpretations the supple- 
mentary objective material which the teach- 
ers have been using for years and the ready- 
prepared materials of the visual center will 
be combined in a single category. The iso- 
lation of ‘‘visual aids” from other types of 
learning equipment will be abandoned. The 
distinction that is made between a “‘visual 
method” as compared to other pedagogical 
mechanizations such as “‘socialized,”’ ‘‘recita- 
tion,”” “‘lecture,”” “problem” and “project” 
methods will also be abolished or forgotten. 


THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


Comprehending the philosophy of the 
functional curriculum: Our actual problem 
becomes one of persuading teachers and ad- 
ministrators to adopt the functional cur- 
riculum rather than of relating visual aids 
to it. The functional curriculum employs all 
teaching methods and techniques in dy- 
namic combinations. The contribution of any 


one isolated method will vary with the 


time, the place, the situation, the teacher, 
the pupils and the backgrounds and _atti- 
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tudes of all the people concerned with it. 

Visual aids have a perfectly natural place 
in a functioning curriculum. In fact, the cur- 
riculum cannot function from the most de- 
sirable viewpoint without the use of all visual 
aids. We may understand this better by at- 
tempting to study the significance of the 
Russians’ flights in their full international, 
cultural, social, scientific, mechanical, human 
and psychological aspects without the use of 
pictures, maps, globes, models, and movies. 
The elimination of these aids reduces one to 
an unillustrated recital or dramatization of 
the trips. While such descriptions will have 
considerable value, yet a rather full asso- 
ciative background is essential for students 
to have a full appreciation. It is thus seen 
that the functioning curriculum is dependent 
upon visual aids for many of its most ob- 
jectifying and impressionable qualities. 

Understanding the use of materials: In 
order to promote the right use of visual aids 
in a functional curriculum, it is necessary that 
everyone concerned have appropriate atti- 
tudes regarding their uses. It should be 
realized that they are part of the life about 
us—not just materials in the visual center. 
Certain visual-sensory aids will be found to 
have an innate belongingness to the chang- 
ing factors of a learning situation and it is 
the teacher’s obligation to develop a sensi- 
tivity for selecting the most desirable aids. 

If a teacher is to reach a degree of opti- 
mum effectiveness in the functional curricu- 
lum, she must become suggestible, adaptable 
and creative in the use and discovery of new 
materials. It will also be necessary for her 
to learn to operate many types of machines 
available at the visual center. She must know 
the sources of supplementary devices and 
she should be able to stimulate pupils to 
bring them to school. 

Cooperating in the development of mate- 
rials: Administrators, supervisors, and cur- 
riculum directors must all cooperate with the 
teacher in solving her classroom problems by 
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aiding in the suggestion and location of 
worthwhile materials. Extra-school agencies 
that have shown an interest in visual aids 
also have an important responsibility at this 
point. It is vital that these commercial com- 
panies acquire a conception of the require- 
ments of the functional curriculum. 

Under the régimé of formal courses of 
study and mechanically organized curriculae, 
the commercial companies have given ex- 
traordinary cooperation and stimulation in 
the development of visual educational facili- 
ties. Great credit is due to the assiduous 
agents who “‘sold’”’ many reluctant educators 
upon the pedagogical values of visual aids. 
Scientific studies have even been subsidized 
by these companies for the purpose of con- 
vincing educators of the relatively greater 
effectiveness of visual and visual-auditory 
methods over more traditional techniques. 
These efforts have occasioned a widespread 
use of commercially prepared materials and 
a resultant decrease in costs due to mass pro- 
duction and competition. Our expectation 
now is that these commercial companies will 
continue to demonstrate their spirit of pro- 
gressiveness by growing and developing with 
the modern educator in his more recent un- 
derstandings of the functional curriculum. 

This curriculum now issues almost the 
same challenge to everyone concerned with 
visual aids. The modern curriculum is a live, 
dynamic, vital succession of experiences un- 
predictable in detail. As the mechanically 
organized courses of study have proven in- 
adequate to meet its implied requirement, so 
have the larger units of visual materials as- 
sembled by commercial agencies. 

Reorganizing materials for more func- 
tional use: A comprehensive reorganization 
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of visual materials on a small, flexible unit 
basis is now needed. For instance, motion 
picture reels should be available on a diver- 
sity of subjects and in small lengths, of fifty 
and a hundred feet, as well as the standard 
length film. Flat pictures, slides and other 
materials should also be assembled in small 
units and cross-indexed so that they can be 
organized within almost any significant unt. 
The advantages of such a reorganization for 
the functional curriculum are obvious and 
the smaller costs of such individual units 
would be a great aid to communities with 
relatively small budgets. 


In this attempt to clarify the place of 
visual-sensory aids in the curriculum, it has 
been shown that the aids are both correlative 
and indispensable educative means for achiev- 
ing the purposes of the functional curricu- 
lum. As the aids are seen to consist of ready- 
prepared materials and also those which are 
created in or brought into the classroom, a 
number of important problems exist. These 
questions are concerned with the proper as- 
sembling, cataloguing and distributing of 
supplementary materials available at the 
visual depository; with the provision of full 
information to teachers who will need and 
use the aids; and with the cooperative de- 
velopment of materials in the classrooms by 
teachers, pupils, parents and supervisors. 


To conclude, it appears that the basic prob- 
lem is now one of comprehending the phi- 
losophy of the functional curriculum rather 
than of relating visual aids to it. When such 
a philosophy is put into practice through 
curriculum developmental activities, visual 
aids will be used as a matter of course. 


Ti: THE school cannot give more vital experiences than the child can 
get anywhere else in the world, it has no valid claim upon his time. 
~—-W. Franklin Jones. Quoted from The Early E] Elucidator—Bulletin 


of the State A.C.E., Michigan. 








Editor, ALICE TEMPLE 








THE TEACHING OF READING; THIRTY- 
SIXTH YEARBOOK, PART I, of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publish- 
ing Company, 1937. Pp. 438. Cloth, $2.50, 
Paper $1.75. 

All phases of elementary education have un- 
dergone drastic change during the last decade. 
Reading instruction, along with other practices, 
has assumed new directions, taken on new func- 
tions, developed new techniques. In the light of 
these changes, it was quite appropriate that the 
National Society for the Study of Education 
should publish another yearbook on reading 
which would revise and extend the recommen- 
dations made in Part I of the Twenty-Fourth 
Yearbook of this society. 

In Chapter I, “A Decade of Progress,” we 
find key-noted the content of the book as a 
whole through brief but succinct discussions of 
desirable trends, undesirable trends, reading in 
contemporary life, developments in educational 
theory and practice, results of scientific studies, 
and basic principles and assumptions underlying 
the committee's recommendations. 

Chapter II, “The Nature and Types of Read- 
ing,” has for its purposes: ‘‘to define reading in 
sufficiently broad terms to embrace its essential 
uses in contemporary life, to describe significant 
purposes of readers, and to suggest important 
problems involved in improving achievement in 
reading.” 

Chapter III deals with “The Place of Read- 
ing in the Curriculum” and attempts ‘to show 
how reading plays an increasingly heavy réle in 
the developing of school programs, and the ways 
in which the curriculum affords opportunities 
for growth of reading interests, habits and 
skills.” 


Chapter IV discusses ‘The Nature and 


Organization of Basic Instruction in Reading,” 
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and succeeding chapters discuss ‘Reading in 
the Various Fields of the Curriculum,” ‘The 
Development of Reading Interests and Tastes,” 
“The Materials of Reading,’ “The School Li- 
brary,” ‘Vocabulary Development,” ‘The Im- 
provement of Oral Reading,” ‘Individua! Dif- 
ferences and Their Implications with Respect to 
Instruction in Reading,” “The Measurement and 
Evaluation of Achievement in Reading,” ‘‘Diag- 
nosis and Treatment of Extreme Cases of Read- 
ing Disability,” and “The Reorganization and 
Improvement of Instruction in Reading through 
Adequate Supervision.” 

There is some duplication in this yearbook of 
materials in the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook in 
respect to reading goals, description of different 
stages of reading development and techniques 
to be used during these stages, materials of read- 
ing instruction, etc. For the most part, however, 
the book contains fresh viewpoints and new 
recommendations. 

It is to be regretted that the book in the main 
still deals with reading as a ‘‘subject’’ rather 
than as a function. Reading has no subject mat- 
ter of its own—it is but a tool, a process to use 
in obtaining subject matter from fields which 
do have a content of their own, hence we are 
bound to have an artificial situation so long as 
we organize reading instruction around the ‘“‘sub- 
ject” of reading rather than around children’s 
interests, purposes, activities, and enterprises. A 
greater emphasis upon the learning of reading 
through functional situations is a new concept 
of sufficient significance so that it might well 
form the very woof and warp of present-day 
reading discussions. 

While some of the broader concepts and im- 
plications of reading instruction might have re- 
ceived more attention, the discussions of reading 
techniques and materials per se are excellent. 
The book will furnish much valuable informa- 
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tion and guidance for those who are supervising 
reading, preparing courses of study, or teaching 
reading to children.—Néla B. Smith, The Uni- 
versity of Indiana. 


CHILD CARE AND TRAINING. By Marion 
L. Faegre and John E. Anderson. Minneap- 
olis: University of Minnesota Press, 1937. Pp. 
viit+ 327. $2.50. 

This book, originally published in 1928, has 
proved so generally useful that the authors have 
now brought out a fourth revised edition. The 
general plan of the book has not been changed 
but to bring it up to date new material has been 
added to each chapter. One entirely new chapter, 
“Social Development,” has been included. 

This last edition, like the earlier ones, is 
characterized by simple, practical and authorita- 
tive treatment of all phases of child develop- 
ment. It should be welcomed by all those who 
deal with young children and have to do with 
parent education.—A. T. 

ANOTHER SINGING TIME. By Satis N. 
Coleman and Alice G. Thorn. New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1937. Pp. 48. $2.50. 
Forty more little songs for children two to 

seven will be warmly welcomed by teachers who 

have used Singing Time. One needs only to 
examine Ruth Carroll's delightful illustrations 

—at least one for every song—and to read the 

song titles to know that young children will be 

charmed with the book. Some of the titles are “A 

Kitten In School,” “A Song About an Ele- 

phant,” ‘'Trathc Lights,” “The Little Gray Don- 

key” and “Why Not?” An amusing song with 
this last title reads as follows: 

“Mrs. Jones had a brand-new automobile; 

It was beautiful enough for a queen. 

But she could not make it go, Why not? Why 
not ¢ 

Because she had no gas-o-line.”’ 

Nursery school and kindergarten teachers can- 
not afford to be without this book.—A. T. 


CHILD ART AND FRANZ CIZEK. By Wil- 
liam Viola. New York: Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, 1936. Pp. 111. $3.40. 

This book is described in its Foreword as the 

“first complete publication of his (Cizek’s) 


methods.’” Some forty pages of text present the 
fundamental principles upon which the methods 
are based, with photographs of the children at 
work. About thirty pages are given to examples 
of the children’s efforts, some in color and 
others in black and white. These include pencil, 
crayon and pen drawing, linocut, net embroid- 
eries, distemper, silhouette, lithograph, wood- 
cut and water color, all of which constitute a 
most impressive array, even to those who are 
somewhat familiar with the work of Cizek’s 
pupils through the many reproductions.—A. T. 


NoTES ON PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


THE LANGUAGE PROGRAM IN GRADES 
ONE AND TWO. By Bessie Bacon Good- 
rich. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company, 
1936. Pp. iv + 140. 

This little book, by the director of curriculum 
revision of the Des Moines public schools, deals 
with goals and techniques in language teaching, 
discusses thirteen different language activities in 
terms of procedure and outcomes, and gives 
specimen units involving language activities for 
grades one and two. 


HOW TO MAKE MARIONETTES. Material 
furnished by Edith Flack Ackley. New York: 
Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., 1936. 

A Picture Scripts publication which tells the 
boy and girl just how to make, dress and manip- 
ulate marionettes, and how to make backgrounds 
and stage projects. There are also suggestions 
for arranging programs. Diagrams and photo- 
graphs help to make the procedure very clear. 


SAFETY THROUGH THE YEARS. By Fior- 
ence Nelson and H. Louise Cottrell. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937. 
Pp. 93. $.52. 

This is an “Activity-Text-Workbook’’ for 
intermediate grades composed of ten units with 
such titles as “On Streets and Highways,” ‘‘Fire 
Prevention,” “Points and Edges,” ‘First Aid,” 
etc. The first unit includes the interesting story 
of the ‘Seeing Eye.” The pamphlet is illustrated 
by Vera Neville and Irving Geis. It would seem 
that this workbook might be used by the chil- 
dren with great interest and profit to themselves. 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


ANOTHER HERE AND NOW STORY 
BOOK. By Lucy Sprague Mitchell and Co- 
Authors. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1937. Pp. xxiv + 369. $2.00. 
Teachers and parents of young children owe 

Lucy Sprague Mitchell a permanent debt of 
gratitude for the freshness of her point of view 
concerning children’s literature, as she stated it 
in 1921 in her Here and Now Story Book. Now 
comes Another Here and Now Story Book, this 
time a collaboration of Mrs. Mitchell with sev- 
eral teachers, but with Mrs. Mitchell still well in 
the lead in originality and vigor. 

This is a book that everyone who deals with 
young children should own; not merely because 
of the stories and verses but for the masterly 
analysis of growth levels. These Mrs. Mitchell 
has summarized and recreated from research 
studies. Two-year-oldness, three-year-oldness 
through six-year-oldness are described with a 
vividness that makes the book invaluable. 

The stories show variety and a good sense of 
form. The two-year-old sniffing her dinner cook- 
ing in the kitchen; the three-year-old with his 
first kitten ; the new clothes of the four-year-old ; 
the fine story of the five-year-old who has learned 
to lie perfectly still watching the busy life in the 
“grassy wilds,” are characteristic subjects. The 
last mentioned is unique and “Little Fatty Tug- 
boat,”” a puppy lost in the high corn, is another 
delightful tale. Many of the verses throughout 
the book have interesting qualities that will com- 
mend them to teachers. 

The stories for the six-year-olds are much less 
sure both in subject matter and style. It is, for 
instance, a genuine shock to find science being 
taught through personifications that are both 
babyish and complicated, unscientific and baf- 
fling. “The Little Drop of Water That Always 
Wanted a Change’’ can be paralleled with a 
story written some thirty years ago and used 
ever after as a warning to classes in children’s 
literature. Both underrate the keen scientific 


curiosity of the six-year-old and his capacity for 
honest facts clearly stated. 

The illustrations by Rosalie Slocum are de- 
lightful both in color and pattern. They show 
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as real an understanding of young children as 
Mrs. Mitchell’s fine studies. 


MOTHER GOOSE: A COMPREHENSIVE 
COLLECTION OF RHYMES. Made by Wil- 
liam Rose Benet. Arranged and illustrated by 
Roger Duvoisin. New York: Heritage Press, 
1936. Pp. 144. $3.75. 

With verse-speaking choirs starting, and even 
the older children using Mother Goose and dis- 
covering that they love it, this seems to be a 
good year for new editions. Here is an admirable 
collection of some four hundred verses. Best of 
all, such long ones are included as ‘The House 
That Jack Built,” ‘The Old Woman and Her 
Pig,” ‘Frog He Would A-Wooing Go,” and the 
long versions of “Little Bo-Peep” and “Jack and 
Jill.” The illustrations are in clear primary colors 
and have the bouncing humor that these verses 
should have. How illustrators ever fell into the 
wistful, sad-eyed tradition, or missed the rollick- 
ing nonsense of these ditties it is hard to under- 
stand. Some adults will dislike the crowded 
pages and helter-skelter arrangement of these 
pictures, but the children love the book. Mr. 
Benet has made an excellent compilation of 
verses and the illustrations certainly add to the 
gaiety of this biggest Mother Goose. 


MOTHER GOOSE. Illustrated by Lois Lenski. 
New York: Harper Brothers, 1937. Pp. 83. 
$1.25. 


This is a small, convenient Mother Goose with 
an amusing new turn to the illustrations. Lois 
Lenski takes half a dozen rhymes and makes 
them into a full-page composition; a complete 
unit of a picture but with each item handily 
labelled. For instance, a four room house shows 
Jack Sprat and his wife in one room, Elsie 
Marley comfortably a-bed in another, Jack Hor- 
ner in a third, and in the fourth, Mrs. Bunting 
and the Baby watching father Bunting through 
the window. Many of the pictures combine five 
rhymes in a delightfully plausible way. The book 
is great fun and contains nearly one hundred 
and fifty of the favorite short verses. 
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CULTIVATION OF LEISURE ACTIVITIES. 
By William C. Reavis. The Elementary School 
Journal, May, 1937, 37:678-687. 

American Education based early practice on 
living conditions which exalted work and 
frowned upon play and idleness. Our recent de- 
pression has emphasized the point of view which 
has been rather slowly developing—that leisure 
activities are important, often more important 
than work. Some critical ‘self-made’? men who 
cry out against “fads and frills” in school do 
not realize that they have developed much of 
their success ‘through craftiness acquired in 
evading the drudgery of school rather than 
through the habits of work the school sought to 
develop.” 

Instead, they insist on training pupils solely 
for work when there is ‘‘virtually no work for 
young people under eighteen nor for millions of 
adults.”” The times as well as common sense de- 
mand that the schools shall include in their pro- 
gram, definitely, the training for leisure activities 
already in vogue in our best schools. “In fact,” 
once said Frank McMurry, ‘the real test of what 
we have taught comes in what it stimulates our 
pupils to do when they are free to choose for 
themselves.” 


BIRTH STRIKE. An Editorial. Pathfinder, Au- 

gust 14, 1937, Pp. 3-4, 21-22. 

The Fourth International Congress for the 
Scientific Investigation of Population Problems 
recently met in Paris. Their most significant find- 
ing appears to be an almost world-wide drop 1 in 
birth rates. Interesting items are found in the 
relationship between the steadily increasing 
length of life as compared with the decreasing 
birth rate, forecasting a time when we may be- 
come a nation of old people. This situation is 
more marked in Europe than in America. Italy 
alone shows a significant population increase. 


As a world problem it appears that the birth 
rate of Japan is twice that of America. Russia 
at the present rate will double her population 
in about thirty years. Will this continue to be a 
white man’s world ? The situation suggests many 
real problems, both social and economic. 


HOW SHALL THE ENRICHED CURRICU- 
LUM BE MADE SYSTEMATIC. By Charles 
H. Judd. Elementary School Journal, May, 
1937, 37:653-667. 

Judd, arch-critic of the ‘‘progressive 
theory’’ in educational method, discusses the im- 
portance of helping children to arrange and 
organize their experiences as early and as eco- 
nomically as possible. Instead of centering the 
school around children’s experiences, he would 
treat those experiences as raw materials to be 
systematically organized. 


HORACE MANN’S IDEAS ON GENERAL 
METHODS OF EDUCATION. By John A. 
Nietz. Elementary School Journal, June, 1937, 
37 :742-751. 

Many practices which we consider modern and 
many principles which we consider new dis- 
coveries in the educational world are to be found 
quite clearly stated in the writings of Horace 
Mann, whose centennial we are celebrating this 
year. 

For example, Mann “viewed education as a 
broad functional process, effecting a harmonious 
relation between man—'body, intellect, spirit’— 
on the one hand and ‘nature and . . . the Author 
of nature’ on the other. He viewed such a rela- 
tion as a system of laws which, if obeyed, will 
cause ‘all resistless forces of nature (to) become 
our auxiliaries.’ ” 

Throughout his writings Mann stressed the 
importance of the teacher in successful learning 
situation. In his Ninth Annual Report (1845) 
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in which he referred to Pestalozzi’s view on the 
same matter, he said in part: 


It was the opinion of Pestalozzi,—that wisest 
of schoolmasters,—that the children’s want of 
interest in their studies, in his day, was almost 
universally referable to a want of skill in those 
who had charge of them. I would go so far as 
to lay down as a rule, that whenever children are 
inattentive, and apparently take no interest in 
a lesson, the teacher should always first look to 
himself for the reason. 


‘Mann certainly was not a trained educational 
psychologist ; yet his penetrating observations of 
how children learn led him to express himself 
on this matter on several occasions.’ Individual 
differences, too, were recognized by Horace 
Mann, as well as the importance and the means 
of motivating learning. He condemned the teach- 
ing of mere word symbolism and rote mechanics 
as hindrances to real learning. As applied to 
reading, he says: 

What more stupendous folly, then, can be 
conceived, than to teach children to read, without 
seeing that they understand what they read; to 
teach them the pauses and emphases and ca- 
dences which are designed to aid the intellect, 
and modulation and tones which are expressive 
of the passions, while they themselves receive but 
little more conscious intelligence or emotion 
from the lesson than do the benches on which 
they sit! 

“It has been said that Mann was one hundred 
years ahead of his time. In some respects this is 
certainly true. . . . His chief fame rests on his 
ability as a vigorous and an effective adminis- 
trative educational leader.” 


A CHALLENGE TO PARENTS. By Alice 
Geer Kelsey. Parents Magazine, August, 1937, 
12:17-18. 

Mrs. Kelsey gives experiences in the home 
which fit equally well in the classroom in gain- 
ing and holding attectionate respect of children. 
She lists “a few fundamental principles which 
have become as much a part of my mental 
furniture as the fact that fire burns.” 


Be courteous to your child. Respect his per- 
sonality and his point of view. Never talk about 
him as though he were deaf. 

Keep calm. If you feel yourself growing tense, 
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get away from the children long enough to re- 
gain poise. 

Treat a tired child or a hungry child as a sick 
child. Do not expect too much of him. Never 
raise an issue at the zero hour which comes just 
before a meal. 

Do not treat a passing whim as a problem, 
The sure way to increase it to problem dimen- 
sions is to make a fuss over it. 

Be what you want your children to be. They 
are better at imitating than at listening. 


Mrs. Kelsey concludes her article, “‘Our tech- 
nique in handling our children is important but 
not all-important. What we know, what we can 
do, what we are, can make or mar our success 
in using our technique.” 


COLLEGE WOMEN FACE A NEW CEN. 
TURY. By Mildred McAfee. Forum, July, 
1937, 98:27-30. 

Miss McAfee, who has just completed her 
first year as president of Wellesley College, calls 
attention to the fact that this year marks the 
centennial of Mt. Holyoke College and the ad- 
mission of women to Oberlin on an equal stand- 
ing with men, thus rounding out the first century 
of recognized opportunity for women in educa- 
tion on a college level. Quoting the saying that 
the first hundred years are the hardest, she finds 
ample proof that the woman's college is here to 
stay. But too many modern women are going to 
college because “everybody's doing it.’ Because 
of the increasing numbers, present day college 
women cannot feel the sense of pioneering and 
the courage it stimulated. 

Mary Lyon and her followers worked to make 
the education of women respectable and were 
one hundred per cent successful. The new prob- 
lem before us is the quality of the education to 
be offered to women in the next hundred years. 
At first women had to prove their intellectual 
ability to study advanced subjects along with 
men, but progress must not stop here. With the 
right to an education established, funds for 
adequate support must be assured. (Virginia 
Woolf in A Room of One's Own discusses this 
item most cleverly.) Conditions of the World 
War released new energies and opened new 
doors to women. The education of the future 
must be based on individual needs and personal 
gifts, not on sex lines. 
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A HYPOTHESIS FOR NON-ORAL READ- 
ING: ARGUMENT, EXPERIMENT, AND 
RESULTS. By James E. McDade. Journal of 
Educational Research, March 1937, 30:489- 
503. 

This author became convinced that emphasis 
on oral reading in the beginning stages brings 
unsatisfactory results for two reasons; first, 
meanings are obscured because attention is cen- 
tered on the pronunciation of words and, sec- 
ond, slow reading habits are formed because of 
the encouragement of inner speech. In conse- 
quence, this experiment was planned to ascer- 
tain the effectiveness of teaching beginning read- 
ing by wholly non-oral methods. 

Oral reading was entirely prohibited ; neither 
teacher nor pupils ever pronounced a word which 
was before them in print. Parents were requested 
to cooperate by eliminating oral reading at home. 
Various techniques and materials had to be de- 
vised. Miniature home furnishings, objects 
found on the farm, and the like were collected 
and made. Much material was printed with rub- 
ber type or in manuscript writing. Many types 
of individual self-help seat work were employed. 
Various projects and games in which small 
groups worked together with printed material 
were also devised. 

Much attention was given to oral speech and 
its development, but in periods entirely separate 
from the reading periods. The objects and ex- 
periments to be encountered in reading were 
often discussed orally during these periods. 

In the ninth month the Gates and the Metro- 
politan primary reading tests were administered 
to the group. The mean reading grade of the 
children was found to be 2.65 which is .75 
grades above the course of study requirement, 
which is 1.9. This achievement is .15 grades 
above the achievement that would be expected of 
pupils of the mental age of this group. 


Comparison was made with a similar group 
which had been taught by an oral method with 
emphasis on phonics. The non-oral group ex- 
ceeded the oral-phonics group by .4 grades and 
exceeded a third group taught by a general 
method of oral reading involving chart work, 
flash card drills, and oral reading recitations by 
55 grades. While these two groups were not 
strictly control groups, the author considers 
these comparisons to be legitimate. 

If the results with this one group of forty 
children are typical, we may expect, through the 
use of non-oral methods, reading achievements 
superior to those now generally attained. The 
author thinks, but cannot definitely prove, that 
the non-oral group established reading habits ' 
that are less likely to demand remedial work 
later on and that the class is in a superior posi- 
tion to make further improvement in both com- 
prehension and speed. 


SURVEY OF STUDIES IN BEGINNING 
NUMBER LEARNING. By Katherine L. Mc- 
Laughlin. Unpublished study based on Doc- 
tor’s dissertation on file in the library of the 
University of Chicago. 

This summary of a doctor's dissertation pre- 
sents the conclusions of various investigations 
of the genesis and early development of number 
concepts. Differences of opinion are found be- 
tween those who hold that number is the product 
of direct perception and those who believe it to 
be an outgrowth of counting. 

The first step seems to be the recognition of 
individual objects in the child’s environment. 
Later on the child responds to recurrent exper- 
iences, such as the strokes of a clock or the 
regular reappearance of his mother. Young chil- 
dren tend to repeat or imitate a series of sounds 
long before they have learned number names. 
The fact of succession and the idea of succes- 
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sion precede counting and tend to appear at 
about the second year. 

Counting begins with the recognition of two, 
but this conception is at first specific rather than 
generalized. An illustration is the case of the 
boy who could count his own fingers but not 
those of someone else. Gradually, counting is 
extended to small groups and takes the place of 
mere repetition of 1, 1, 1, or de, de, de. Chil- 
dren tend to learn to repeat the first few ele- 
ments of the number series before they use these 
terms to designate the several objects in a group; 
that is, the concept of a one-to-one relationship 
between the series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., anda group 
of like objects is a more mature development. 

The author refers to her own studies and to 
those of Buckingham and MacLatchey to show 
that in rote counting 90% of first grade entrants 
can count by one’s to 10; 60%, to 20; and a Jike 
proportion can count at least 20 objects placed 
before them. 

Several students find the collection concept to 
precede any idea of ordinal or cardinal number; 
in other words, recognition of perceptual pat- 
terns precedes both counting and measuring. 
Koffka shows that if one object is taken away 
from a small group of objects, its absence will 
be noted, but the removal of one from a large 
group of objects will pass unobserved. 

The ability to recognize that the last-named 
number in counting a group also gives the num- 
ber of objects in the group represents a more 
mature stage of development than the ability 


merely to count the group. Many four-year-olds 
have to count to determine the number in a 
group of three, but six-year-olds grasp four or 
five at sight. Three independent studies show 
that “‘two’’ is mastered between the ages of three 
and four, ‘‘three’’ is mastered between four and 
four and one-half, and ‘four’ is mastered be- 
tween five and five and one-half. 

To summarize, the child’s ideas of number, 
as those of the race, depend upon the growth of 
generalization. Specific reactions to concrete 
things come first. This is followed by a distinc- 
tion between one and many. Next comes recog- 
nition of a few separate entities in a group 
through tallying or matching. This is illustrated 
by the use of shells, pebbles, and other counters 
among primitive peoples. With further mental 
development and social experience, standardized 
numerals replace concrete tally objects and rote 
counting develops first, then, rational counting. 

Ability to count leads on to the next achieve- 
ment—recognition of aggregates. As the con- 
cept of aggregates is mastered, the value of one 
group compared with another is recognized. Still 
later the individual is able to combine and mul- 
tiply groups and to diminish or divide them. 
The author concludes with a quotation from 
Judd emphasizing the fact that development in 
mental life implies the achievement of new levels 
of experience through organization. As the ele- 
ments of experience are combined into more 
complex patterns, new kinds of thinking are 
made possible. 
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A Bad Fall 


By Marjorie Young 


Today when I was jumping rope, 


I had an awful fall! 


I jumped up quickly as could be, 


And didn’t cry at all. 


I wasn’t hurt so very bad; 

In fact, I almost giggled ; 

But when I brushed my first front tooth 
At dinner time, it wiggled! 


—From Scholastic, May, 1937 
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A.C.E. BRANCH NEWS 


Evansville, Indiana, A.C.E. Makes New Plans: 
An invitation will be extended to the Vanden- 
burgh County teachers to join the A.C.E. this 
year. Later they may wish to organize a separate 
chapter. Since a number of the intermediate and 
special teachers in the city wish to join, member- 
ship will go well over one hundred. The prob- 
lem will be to keep the meetings as interesting 
as when the number was small and every mem- 
ber felt that she had a part in making the pro- 
gram a success. 

The Student Branch in the Ann Reno School, 
New York City, writes: “In May a meeting was 
held with the A.C.E. group of New York Uni- 
versity and plans were made for joint meetings 
of New York City Student Branches. Meetings 
will be held once a month. We want these gath- 
erings to be real student gatherings, and any 
problems that students have are to be brought 
up and discussed.” 

The Hamilton County, Tennessee, A.C.E. al- 
ready is putting into action one of the resolutions 
adopted at the A.C.E. 1937 convention: “To 
give encouragement and help to the summer 
round-up, the health activity of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, which has for 
its objective the physical examination of all pre- 
school children so that they may enter school as 
free as possible from all remedial defects.’ On 
March 19 the Hamilton County A.C.E. sent to 
every member a letter outlining ways in which 
help could be given to this work. 

The A.C.E. Branch of Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College at San Marcos, Texas, followed 
the Maryville, Missouri, plan and celebrated 
“Work Day.” They report that both fun and 
funds were increased through this medium. 

The State Teachers College A.C.E. Branch at 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, through the aid of the 


county supervisor, adopted two schools—a one- 
room and a two-room rural school. Members 
save scraps of material, boxes, string, wrapping 
paper, and everything that will be useful in these 
schools. Several club members go with the su- 
pervisor to deliver the materials. 

The Tacoma, Washington, A.C.E. Branch 
sends this news. “We have no junior-primary 
rooms in Tacoma, but we are anxious to learn 
about the work. A letter was sent to the presi- 
dent of the Seattle A.C.E. asking if we could 
have a discussion meeting with a group of Seat- 
tle teachers experienced in junior-primary work. 
A most interesting and helpful afternoon was 
arranged for us. Twenty-five teachers from Ta- 
coma drove to Seattle and visited two large 
schools where junior-primary work is done. We 
were entertained at the Y.W.C.A. with a lovely 
tea. After the tea hour, Miss Reynolds spoke 
about junior-primary work and introduced a 
number of Seattle teachers who took part in a 
short informal panel discussion. The members 
of the panel answered our many questions. We 
hope this will be the first of many meetings.” 

A.C.E. Branches in Indiana were visited last 
spring by Maycie Southall, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the A.C.E. Dr. Southall sends this comment: 
“I was interested in the type of district meetings 
they have in Indiana. At the meeting I attended, 
the following cities met together: Bloomington, 
Muncie, Marion, Logansport, Wabash, Peru, 
Huntington, Kokomo, The most important thing 
about it was that they had present the superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, college teach- 
ers of education, supervisors of student teach- 
ing as well as the classroom teachers working 
at this level. Since this combination is so neces- 
sary for the progress of the work, I hope more 
groups can follow their example.” 
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CONVENTION NEws 

The Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Marion, Indiana, is trying to plan so that all 
Marion teachers can attend the A.C.E. Conven- 
tion in Cincinnati. Indications are that the largest 
conference rooms in the local hotels will be 
needed. Make your room reservations early for 
we expect a record-breaking attendance. 


Mrs. AYRES RESIGNS 

After thirty-two years as director of the kin- 
dergartens in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
Mary Morgan Ayres has resigned to ‘‘rest 
awhile, read awhile, travel awhile, and _ visit 
awhile.”” Wilkes-Barre now has twelve kinder- 
gartens developed by Mrs. Ayres who had her 
early training at the University of Chicago under 
Dr. John Dewey and Mary Bloomer Page. She 
also studied at the Bloomsburg State Teachers 
College, New York University, and Teachers 
College at Columbia University. 

Mrs. Ayres has had charge of the nursery, 
kindergarten, primary department of the First 
Presbyterian Church for twenty-five years and 
was the volunteer director of the first play- 
ground in Wilkes-Barre. She has also been pres- 
ident of the Georgetown Settlement and at 
present is a prominent member of the Cambrian 
Club. Her many friends wish her much joy in 
her resting, reading, travelling and visiting. 


PAN-PACIFIC WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

Helen M. Reynolds of Seattle, Washington, 
chairman of the Advisory Committee of the 
A.C.E., represented the Association for Child- 
hood Education at the fourth triannual confer- 
ence, Pan-Pacific Women’s Association held in 
Vancouver, B.C., July 21 to 24. The theme 
of the conference was ‘‘Practical Ways and 
Means of Promoting Peace.”” Miss Reynolds par- 
ticipated in the round table discussion on “ad- 
justments of education.” 

The next meeting of the Association will be 
held in New Zealand in January, 1940. Mary Bol- 
lert, Dean of Women, University of British Co- 
lumbia, is the new president of the Association. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
The dates for this year are November 7 to 
13 and the theme is “Education and Our Na- 


tional Life.”’ The observance of the week is 
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sponsored by the National Education Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the American Legion. American Edu- j 
cation Week draws the thoughts of the citizens | 
of our country toward its schools and the edu- 
cational program of today. Suggestions, program 
materials and a special packet for the kinder. 
garten-primary teachers may be secured from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D.C. 
‘ 
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CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


The Second National Conference on Educa- 
tional Broadcasting will be held at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago, November 29, 30 and De. 
cember 1, 1937. Among the objectives of the 
Conference are these two: 

To provide a national forum where interests con- 
cerned with education by radio can come together to 
exchange ideas and experiences. 

To bring to a large and influential audience the 
findings that may become available from studies and 
researches in the general field of educational broad- 


casting. 
To give the Conference unity and continuity, 


one person has been designated as leader of all 
the discussions which follow the general sessions, 
Dr. Lyman Bryson of Teachers College, Colum- + 
bia University, has accepted this responsibility. 
Additional information may be secured from 
C. S. Marsh, 744 Jackson Place, Washington. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 

It is encouraging to learn that the annual July 
conference of the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation, in Geneva, Switzerland, was particu- 
larly successful this year. Forty-six countries sent 
delegates to this conference. The United States 
was represented by Dr. Frederick Kelly of the 
U. S. Office of Education. Many members of the 
A.C.E. will recall with pleasure hearing Marie 
Butts, General Secretary of the Bureau, speak be- 
fore the A.C.E. Convention in New York. 


AN S.OS. 


Erma Frances Harris, Box B, State Normal 
School, Gorham, Maine, would like to purchase 
a copy of the book, ‘Children Are Like That,” 
by Madeleine Dixon, published by the John Day 
Company, which is now out of print. Miss Har- | 
ris would be glad to hear from anyone who has 
a copy of this book to sell. 
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